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R. BALDWIN is beginning to brisk up. On 
M Tuesday he delivered to a meeting of Con- 
servative Associations what is described as a 
“remarkable speech,’’ and received in return a vote 
of “implicit and unabated confidence.’? We do not 
ourselves see anything remarkable in the speech. It 
contained some fairly obvious criticisms of the Govern- 
ment, especially for their rudeness to the Dominions in 
not accepting Mr. Bennett’s offer of Protection on the 
principle of ‘*‘ Heads I win, tails you lose.’’ It contained 
also a statement of Mr. Baldwin’s own ‘‘ emergency 
tariff ’’ policy with suitable reservations (such as safe- 
guards against raising prices to the consumer) and, of 
course, the wheat quota. But the really interesting part 
of his address was that in which he hinted at what we 
predicted last week—the closing of the Conservative 
ranks. The Empire Crusaders, it appears, are coming 
back to the camp, and Mr. Baldwin expects to form the 
next Government. And when he does so, he says 
defiantly, he will consult anyone he chooses—or no one 
at all. So much for Lord Rothermere. 
* * * 

In these circumstances—with the Labour Govern- 
ment digging its own grave, with unemployment figures 
still rising, with Mr. Baldwin as bold as a lion and 
Lord Beaverbrook as gentle as a lamb—the Conserva- 
tives, we are not surprised to hear, are sanguine. But 
not all of them, it seems. Mr. Garvin, in the role of 
@ constructive Cassandra, preaches the need of a 
National Government. If the Conservatives took office 
next spring, he moans, they would find themselves in 
a pickle. There will be India, there will be unemploy- 








ment, eas will be an nenanidiilih eden deficit, 
there will be more trouble in the coal industry. And 
Mr. Baldwin’s next regime might even produce another 
General Strike. The only way to avoid all these 
dangers is a_ three-party Government, in which 
Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Lloyd George 
would all hold high office under—Lord Reading! How 
exactly this quartet of statesmen would set about 
remedying our discontents—how they would square the 
coal miners, or pacify the Indian Congress Party, or 
reduce unemployment, or balance the Budget—we are 
not told. It is indeed a project for Cloudcuckooland. 
The next Prime Minister may be Mr. Baldwin with a 
Conservative majority behind him, or it may possibly 
be Mr. MacDonald with a Labour majority. It is a 


thousand pounds to a bone button against anybody 
else. 
* * * 


As for the general election, we are by no means so sure 
as some of the prophets that it is coming in the near 
future. Ministers may be tired, but they do not admit 
to exhaustion. Their supporters may be disappointed 
and restive, but they are not eager to fly to the polls for 
comfort—and neither are the Liberals, on whom the 
Government’s life depends. The arrangement over the 
Education Bill, indeed, is taken by many people as a 
promise of a long respite, and even of more brotherly 
co-operation and a bargain on electoral reform. This 
last seems very improbable ; but relations may very well 
be easier for some months. The Liberals are, of course. 
with the Government on Dr. Addison’s Agricultural 
Bills, and they may prefer another Snowden Budget to 
a Tory one. In any case, their fate at a general election 
will be bound up pretty closely with that of Labour, 
whatever attitude they make take in the House of 
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Commons. They are not likely to win seats merely as 
champions of Free Trade, or as opponents of the Gov- 
ernment on such issues as the Palestine White Paper. 
(Liberals and Conservatives alike, by the way, are 
pressing this both unfairly and unwisely in the White- 
chapel by-election.) A big swing of the pendulum will 
only be prevented by a miraculous revival of trade—or 


by the discovery of more effective measures for relieving 
unemployment. 
aa * * 


On that matter, the proceedings at the Labour Party 
Executive this week possess a good deal more 
significance than the antics of Mr. Maxton and 
Mr. Kirkwood at Renfrew, though these get a larger 
share of the limelight. For the Executive is under the 
Annual Conference the supreme organ of the Labour 
Party—the less vocal British equivalent of the 
Australian ** caucus.”’ At last Tuesday’s meeting, 
Sir Oswald Mosley submitted a resolution of censure 
on the Government for its failure to deal adequately 
with unemployment. This resolution he subsequently 
withdrew, but not until the Executive had decided 
to call the Government’s intention to the dissatisfac- 
tion within the ranks of the Party. Evidently, that 
decision must have been supported by many members 
of the Executive who have no desire to associate them- 
selves with the Maxtonites, or even to go all the way 
with Sir Oswald Mosley himself. Quite apart from the 
small rebel groups, there is a very big body of 
discontent with the handling of the unemployment 
problem even among those who loyally support the 
Government. Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues would 
be wise to take this more seriously than they appear 
to have done hitherto. 

* * * 


Some postponement of the date for the actual raising 
of the school age we expected; but we confess to dis- 
appointment at the length to which the Government has 
been driven in order to satisfy the Liberal Party. April, 
1931, may have been too early a date, in face of the 
delays already encountered by the Bill; but September, 
1932, is surely too late. September, 1931, or even April, 
1982, we could have understood, and even accepted as 
giving a better chance of starting out with the machinery 
well in order. But postponement for nearly two years is 
only too iikely to have the opposite effect. It may even 
raise a hope in some minds that the Act will be repealed 
before it ever becomes operative; and it is certainly 
calculated to make the more reactionary education 
authorities suspend their preparations until they see 
how the land lies. Sir Charles Trevelyan has stated that 
the Government accepted the change only under pro- 
test, and this presumably means that the Liberals 
refused their co-operation on any other terms. But, 
even so, it is surprising that the Government have 
vielded so easily. The other concession to the Liberals, 
leaving freedom to local authorities to make what 
inquiries they like into parents’ circumstances before 
granting allowances, will inevitably mean that the ease 
with which the allowances can be got will vary from 
area to area, according to the view of each authority. 
This is precisely what the Government scheme was 
designed to avoid. Mr. Lloyd George can certainly 
claim a big tactical victory; but many will wonder 
whether the Government have secured in some other 
field a sufficient quid pro quo. 


* * * 


The European press for the past week has been full of 
sensational reports of the alleged overthrow of the Stalin 
regime in Moscow. Past experience has shown how 
baseless these rumours generally are, and so far there 
has been nothing to justify the extravagant claims of 


certain correspondents from Riga and other notorious 
anti-Bolshevik centres. Obviously the Bolsheviks have 
some ground for complaint. At the same time their own 
conduct is largely responsible for the acceptance by the 
public of fantastic tales. That there have been lively 
dissensions in the inner councils of the Soviets is estab- 
lished on the evidence of the Russian press itself. For 
some weeks now the pages of Izvestia and Pravda have 
been filled with appeals for party unity and with denun- 
ciations of the opportunists—that is, the opponents of 
Stalin. The elaborate staging of the ‘‘ industrial con- 
spiracy ’’ and the resurrection of the intervention bogy 
are clear indications that all is not well with the 
Bolshevik machine and that some counter-irritant is 
necessary to restore the growing loss of confidence. 
How serious the situation may be it is hard to say. On 
the one hand, there is the knowledge that hitherto party 
unity has been stronger than all personal differences. 
On the other hand, there is the feeling that, by elimin- 
ating a whole succession of acknowledged revolutionary 
leaders, Stalin may be straining the party unity to 
breaking point. 
* * * 


The coming of age of Prince Otto, whom Hungarian 
Legitimists regard as the lawful heir to the throne of 
Hungary, passed off without any disturbance. The 
attitude of the Hungarian Government was what is 
known diplomatically as ‘* correct,’ and the actual! 
celebrations were confined to a luncheon party in the 
Belgian castle in which the young Prince and his mother 
are now living, and to which a few fervent Hungarian 
and Austrian aristocrats came in order to pay homage 
to their acknowledged lord. In the States of the Little 
Entente the whole affair was viewed with a suspicion, 
which, though on this occasion unjustified, shows how 
deeply Hungary’s neighbours will resent any attempt at 
a Hapsburg restoration. In Hungary itself feeling on 
the question is by no means unanimous, and in 
Budapest the Anti-Hapsburg League took advantage of 
the Prince’s birthday to remind the workers what had 
been the fate of Kossuth and of Hungarian liberty at the 
hands of the Hapsburgs. For our part, we have no 
desire to make a martyr of a young man whose chief 
fault may be that he was born in the purple. But we 
cannot find a single recommendation for a restoration 
which would in the main serve the interests only of a 
few nobles, and which in itself would be a direct menace 
to the peace of Europe. 


* * * 


There have been persistent rumours that President 
Hoover will propose an extension of the Kellogg Pact 
providing for action against any Power guilty of aggres- 
sion, at least in the form of an agreement to consult in 
the event of an emergency. All such rumours may be 
dismissed. It is idle to imagine that the President or 
Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of State, could take any 
steps in this direction or indeed attempt to raise the 
question amid the hostility to the Administration 
revealed by the recent election. While this question was 
being raised in Europe, a further move was made in the 
United States with the aim of reviving Mr. Hoover's 
active interest in American membership of the World 
Court. A letter signed by one hundred citizens of note 
urged the President to submit to the Senate the compro- 
mise proposal negotiated during the Coolidge period by 
that untiring champion of the Court, Mr. Elihu Root. 
The plea of the one hundred must impress Mr. Hoover, 
but the matter is virtually certain to end there. Senator 
Borah, as chairman of the Foreign Relations Com 
mittee in the Senate, has said that the President’s 
recommendation, if made, will receive consideration, 
but Senator Borah is to the World Court what 
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Mr. Snowden is to Mr. Bennett’s preferences. It is 
argued that, as things are, the Hoover Administration 
must seek to recover its prestige in the foreign field 
rather than amid the terrifying home conditions of the 
present American winter. But it is a safe guess that 
Mr. Hoover himself will not think so. He will prefer to 
co-operate with the public departments and Big Business 
for the reduction of unemployment. 


* * * 


The Government have announced their intention of 
making a grant of £17,500 per annum for five years to 
the B.B.C. to assist it in its arrangement for broad- 
casting operatic performances. For this they surely 
deserve praise and not blame. Few of the newspapers 
have made it clear to their readers that the money 
does not come from the taxpayers, but is taken out 
of the percentage which the Treasury receives from the 
B.B.C. licences issued through the Post Office. The 
sale of licences last year amounted to 2,792,000, which 
means a revenue of over £1,000,000. Since the licence- 
holders pay their annual ten shillings for the entertain- 
ment they receive it would be just if the whole of this 
revenue went to the B.B.C. and not merely a part of 
it. And when the Government proposes to give back a 
paltry sum of £17,500 a year to help the B.B.C. 
improve its entertainment by broadcasting operatic 
performances it is pure misrepresentation to speak, as 
even the Times did last week, of ‘* Taxation for 
Opera.”’ The suggestion that opera is not a popular 
form of entertainment is equally far from the truth. 
Operatic performances at Covent Garden and elsewhere 
are always sold out in the cheaper seats, and the diffi- 
culty of making opera pay has been due to the 
initial expenses and the lack of theatres with adequate 
accommodation, never to lack of popular support. 


* * * 


The National Industrial Board for the coal mines is 
now in being, and has begun, none too soon, the hearing 
of claims submitted to it by the district Miners’ 
Associations. The owners, in South Wales at any rate, 
apparently still refuse to have anything to do with the 
Board, and will not even appear before it to argue 
their case. Instead, they have posted notices of the 
new terms on which alone they are prepared to offer 
employment; and these terms, involving drastic reduc- 
tions in wages, are due to come into force on Monday. 
This must mean a stoppage of work, unless in the 
meantime some action has been taken by the National 
Board or by the Government. In a number of other 
coalfields, negotiations have broken down; but there 
is elsewhere less inclination than there is in South 
Wales to rush at once to extremes, and it seems likely 
that temporary arrangements will be made in most 
areas to carry on without a stoppage. The owners, 
and Mr. Spencer’s ‘* non-political ’’ Union, want the 
Government to pass an Act postponing the operation 
of the shorter working day, or to achieve the same 
result by using the Emergency Powers Act. On this 
point, it has been denied that the Government intend 
to postpone the reduction in hours; but there is and 
can be no real knowledge of the Government’s 
intentions until the National Board has had time to 
make a recommendation. The root of the trouble is, 
of course, that the Board, having no compulsory 
powers, can neither make the owners appear before it, 
nor issue any binding award. It can only propose; 
and even the Government can do nothing to enforce a 
settlement unless it either passes fresh legislation or 


invokes the Emergency Powers Act in order to gain 
a breathing-space. 


Our reading of the newspapers last week-end caused 
us twice to rub our eyes. First we found Mr. Snowden 
telling the traders of Farnham to expect a grand revival 
of trade in the near future, but giving no hint—in the 
published reports at any rate—of his reasons for this 
buoyancy of spirit. And secondly, in another column, 
we found Mr. F. C. Goodenough, President of the 
British Bankers’ Association, uttering words of welcome 
but devastating commonsense about the burden of debt. 
‘* The time had arrived,’’ he said, according to the 
Times report, ‘* when all interested in commerce should 
bring pressure to bear upon their Governments to deal 
with war debts. If they were not altogether cancelled, 
they should be adjusted to a basis varying with the price 
levels of commodities.”” That is what a good many 
plain men have long been saying; but we do not re- 
member to have heard anything like it before from a 
recognised leader of British banking opinion. Now that 
it has been said, we hope it will be followed up. In the 
past ten years the fall in the price level has immensely 
increased the burden of the debt, and made it an intoler- 
able charge on the taxpayers and the community as a 
whole. Nor does this hold good only of war debts. 
Industry is weighed down directly by high-interest- 
bearing debentures and other long-term charges; and 
in every field the rentier class is exacting a greatly 
increased share of the total national income. The time 
has come for what, after the Napoleonic Wars, used to 
be called ‘‘ an equitable adjustment ’’; and if the 
bankers’ president sees this, we begin to be almost 
hopeful that something may be done. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Free State 
Government, having discriminated among the seven 
deadly sins by dealing sternly with Lechery through 
the Censors’ Board and then doing obeisance to Covetise 
by legalising the Hospitals’ sweep, cannot complain if 
the opening of the Dail came as an anti-climax to the 
big gamble. But one must not cant about the Sweep. 
The cynic may point out that £658,618 could be raised 
for a sweepstake, though the hospital authorities had 
long held out their hands almost in vain ; the economist 
may shudder to note that the cost of raising £131,724 
for the hospitals, even by a gamble, was nearly 
£250,000; the moralist may grieve that gambling, in a 
country cursed by it, has received an enormous impetus 
from the action of the Government. The belief that the 
latest-sold tickets would be the lucky ones must have 
caused many a worker’s child last week to subsist on 
tickets instead of bread. But the English people—who 
were not happy in the time selected for interference with 
the sweep—need not be complacent. They are quite as 
greedy for easy money as the Irish, but lack a cynical 
acquiescence in human folly. They “ share in the 
plunder but pity the man.’’ We in the Free State share 
in the plunder but pity nobody, remember that the poor 
man, too, is human, and his life a dull one, and consider, 
probably truly, that those who bought tickets had their 
money’s worth in excitement. With the sitting of the 
Dail Ministers return from expatiating through two 
hemispheres to representing a small nation. It will be 
an occupation not devoid of excitement. Fianna Fail’s 
campaign among the farmers has created a determined, 
if confused, demand for tariffs. Mr. Hogan, a little 
against his own judgment, has responded with a tem- 
porary—and prohibitive—tariff on butter; and Mr. de 
Valera, taken aback by this unexpected stroke, has 
been betrayed into complaining that the Free State 
Government is ‘‘ virtually inviting an increase of 


prices.”” But in what other way can a duty benefit 
farmers ? 
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THE UNITED STATES OF INDIA 


r “\ I1E Round Table Conference is now in its second 

stage. This stage will cover the work of the 

Federal Relations Committee, upon which, in 
all probability, the success or failure of the whole enter- 
prise depends. The project of an All-India Federation 
——the United States of India—is unexplored territory. 
The federal idea, it is true, has been in the air for many 
vears, and no doubt the Committee has knowledge of 
many outlines drawn up since the Simon Commission 
announced its belief that the ultimate constitutional 
form must be a federation combining British India and 
the Indian States. Such a federation, said Lord Peel, 
would be one of the most remarkable known to history. 
That is an understatement. Should an All-India 
Federation be created, it will be an unexampled 
product, a unique triumph of statesmanship. The 
difficulties in the way are enormous, and perhaps the 
most hopeful way of approaching them is, at the outset, 
to face the fact that none of the hard thinking and plan- 
ning towards a federal India has yet been done. 

The Prime Minister said in winding up the first 
plenary sessions of the Round Table that the Princes 
had revolutionised the situation. They have done this 
in respect of the two great questions, Dominion status 
and the All-India solution, and it is the simple truth to 
say that their declarations have had the effect of making 
federation an issue of practical politics. The Princes, 
that is to say, have transformed a vague coastitutional 
idea into a direct and urgent challenge for the British 
Government and Parliament. This is the outstanding 
fact at the Round Table so far, and it makes the facts 
of recent history in regard to federation all the more 
noteworthy. The earliest pronouncement on the federal 
idea is to be found in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
of 1918, where it was put thus: 


Our conception of the eventual future of India is a 
sisterhood of States, self-governing in all matters of purely 
local or provincial interest. . . . Over this congeries of 
States would preside a Central Government, increasingly 
representative cf and responsible to the people of all of 
them . . . representing the interests of all India on equal 
terms with the self-governing units of the British Empire. 
In this picture there is a place also for the Native States. 
It is possible that they, too, will wish to be associated 
for certain purposes with the organisation of British 
India in such a way as to dedicate their peculiar qualities 
to the common service, without loss of individuality. 


To the Montagu Committee it seemed axiomatic that 
there could not be a completely responsible Government 
of India on an equal footing with the Dominions “ until 
the component States... , or at least the great majority 
of them, have themselves reached the stage of full 
responsible government.”’ In the interval between the 
Montagu and Simon Reports the project was not much 
discussed in India, but soon after Lord Irwin’s declara- 
tion of last year conversations took place between a 
group of moderate Congress leaders and certain 
Princes, including the Maharaja of Bikaner, who was 
to make the decisive speech at the Round Table. The 
Simon Commission affirmed that federation as a final 
solution had become a commonplace, but it was con- 
vineed that federation was being suggested for units as 
yet very far from ready. Some of them were still not 
delimited, while others—that is the Indian States—had 
not yet expressed their willingness to enter. Upon two 


inatters, however, Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
were definite—first, that the boundaries of the British 
Indian provinces would need to be redrawn in order 
that organic federal units might develop; and secondly, 
that the Indian States would need to enter a federal 
union gradually, either singly or groups, since otherwise 
progress would be reduced to the pace of the slowest. 
The Simon Commissioners are entitled to the credit of 
defining an All-India Federation as a more or less de- 
finite goal. But it was a distant goal, and what to the 
Simon Commission was distance seemed to the Govern- 
ment of India nothing more than an ethereal vista, to 
which tribute might be paid in the form of a polite par- 
agraph. This was the situation as the Round Table 
assembled. Within a few days the outlook was com- 
pletely altered. Federation had become the acknow- 
ledged policy of all parties and leaders, British and 
Indian ; and it went straightway into committee. 

It was, of course, inevitable that the Federal Rela- 
tions Committee, confronted with a task for which virtu- 
ally none of the preparatory work had been done, 
should have formidable obstacles to surmount. Despite 
their acceptance of the federal policy, the Princes may 
find serious difficulties in the concessions of principle 
that will need to be made. The greater Indian States 
hold positions of special privilege. It is conceivable 
that, in the presence of an advancing nationalist India, 
some of the Princes may have been led to think that 
an altered status of the British Raj might bring them 
the chance of a recovered sovereignty. The establish- 
ment of British paramountcy has meant the acceptance 
of internal autonomy for the States in place of sover- 
eignty. Federation would involve a final surrender of 
a cherished inheritance; but it is to be presumed that 
the Princes, who have been through a process of rapid 
political education, are in no doubt about the price that 
must be paid and the equivalent in security that it 
would purchase. There is, of course, no ground for pro- 
pheey as to the general mind of the Princes. It is pos- 
sible that some of the most important may be resolved 
to stay out. On the other hand, the speeches heard at 
the Round Table could hardly have been delivered 
without the broad facts of the situation having been 
faced. Moreover, it is not to be denied that the Princes 
as a whole have, with increasing clearness during the 
past few years, come to realise the pressing necessity 
for a new organic relationship between the States and 
British India. A hostile self-governing India is mani- 
festly for them an intolerable prospect. 

When we turn from the Indian States and the general 
question of an All-India solution to the practical details 
of federation, we have, of course, to admit that 
at present there is no light upon the road. But with 
regard to one matter of the very greatest moment there 
would seem to be no possibility of doubt. By their 
unanimity at the Round Table the Indian delegates 
have pronounced the doom of the old system of govern- 
ment in India. ‘*‘ What has emerged is status,’’ said 


the Prime Minister in winding up the plenary sessions. 
More than that, as head of an all-parties delegation, 
Mr. MacDonald could not say; less, after five days of 
the most candid speaking, he could not have said. ‘* We 


all,’’? the Aga Khan declared, ‘* ask for a full measure 
of self-government,’’ and he added that there was no 
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reason why the Conference should not “‘ at this moment 
start out on the basis of full self-government and respon- 
sibility.”” Such words as these could not have been 
spoken by a great Indian chief before the present 
year. Into them the Aga Khan condensed the demand 
of the entire Indian delegation at the Round Table 
for a federal structure involving immediate practical 
co-operation towards a free Dominion. The evidence 
of a united Indian will is undeniable. But as yet no 
Indian statesman or group, so far as we know, has de- 
fined the aim in constitutional terms. A federal frame- 
work might be speedily created; an actual federated 
India must take years to construct. And meanwhile 
what is the relation between the All-India Federation, 
now called for by all parties, and that responsible 
Central Government of British India upon which the 
Nationalists and Moderates alike have insisted as an 
immediate practical objective? Will they continue to 
insist on this, and aim at fitting it in with the general 
federal scheme? Or will they abandon it—cheerfully 
as being no longer necessary, or reluctantly, as the price 
of a larger settlement ? 


PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT 


Paris : November 24th. 
UROPE’S problems of government have never been 
kK so acute since the war. In the course of the 
past few weeks our attention has been directed to 
one country after another in which governmental instability 
isapparent—an instability which ranges from a mere demand 
for a new personnel to a demand for a new regime. In 
France a crisis was expected on account of the alleged 
improper connection of politics and finance. It has for the 
moment been overcome, but the maiaise persists; and it is, 
in a more general sense, clear that a parliamentarism 
which consists in a constant struggle for the right to remain 
in power, without regard to the work or the quality of the 
work accomplished, is extremely unsatisfactory. Even in 
Great Britain, the Mother of Parliaments can scarcely be 
said to proceed with the tranquillity and effectiveness of 
other days. In Germany the Constitution of Weimar is by no 
means solidly established. From Russia rumours which, 
with or without substance, denote a new uneasiness, reach 
us. In Spain the fight between dictatorship, backed up by 
the monarchy, and democracy, backed up by the intel- 
lectuals and by at least an important section of the populace, 
continues. In Italy the position of Mussolini appears 
difficult. The return of King Carol to Roumania has not 
brought the political unity that was expected; while King 
Alexander, acting as his own dictator, has not succeeded 
in imposing national unity. In Belgium the Flemish and the 
Walloons are at odds. 

It is as though the secret of government had been lost. 
And it is precisely at this time, when no national group is 
capable of managing its own affairs, that we hear much talk 
of the United States of Europe—of federal schemes which, 
by magic, will give that direction and that virtual unanimity 
to a continent which are denied to the component nations. 
It is indeed possible that many things can no longer be kept 
on a national scale; and, in fact, industrialists and financiers 
have, without waiting for governments, placed their affairs 
on an international basis. But for what is purely govern- 
mental, I think that it would be well to confine our attention 
at present to the bringing of order into our national concerns. 
Those who dream of directing the multitudes of Europe have 


not yet learnt how to direct their compatriots. Various 


methods are being tried—there are vital contradictions 
between the conceptions of this and that country—and none 
of these methods can claim to be successful. 

‘If one looks beyond Europe the picture is still more 
confused. Asia is seething with unrest; South America 
announces a new revolution every month. In an admirable 
article published by L’Illustration Guglielmo Ferrero points 
out that ‘* the zone of disorder extends, with the result that 
the general economic crisis is aggravated.’’ It is, however, 
Europe which has set the example. For a whole century 
after the downfall of Napoleon the dynasties which governed 
Europe kept the continent relatively calm, though the 
democratic idea gradually, and on occasion violently, 
opposed the monarchical idea. ‘* One can judge as one 
will,’? says Ferrero, who cannot be suspected of any love for 
the strong hand, ‘* the monarchical doctrines ; but it cannot 
be doubted that for a century, from 1815 to 1914, the 
dynasties succeeded in making of Europe a unity, and a 
model of order which served all the Western world and even 
the young Republics of Spanish America.’? But the war 
caused a débdcle. Thrones fell like ninepins before the ball 
of democracy. The Romanoffs went, the Hohenzollerns 
went, the Hapsburgs went, and the minor monarchs of 
Bulgaria and Greece, and of the various States which were 
incorporated into the German Reich, were swept like dust 
from the floor. In this process, those of us who believe in 
parliamentary institutions and in democracy might well 
have rejoiced ; for democracy is far more in consonance with 
the principles and necessities of the modern world than an 
outworn absolutism. Unhappily, democracy, for lack of 
experience, for lack of leadership, for lack of favourable 
conditions in which to exercise itself, proved to be incom- 
petent ; and there was substituted for it, in a large number 
of countries, a simulacrum of democracy, a parody of 
parliamentarism. So Europe is buffeted from pillar to 
post; and the clash of monarchy and democracy is 
complicated by the emergence of the hybrid monster of 
dictatorship. 

I will speak very shortly at present of two events which 
have, in different ways, revealed this internal antagonism 
of Europe. One is the so-called victory of Marshal Pilsudski 
in Poland ; the other is the coming of age of Prince Otto and 
the turmoil in Central Europe over the possibility of his 
assumption of the crown in Vienna or Budapest or in both. 
Pilsudski has expressed himself in the most bitter and some- 
times untranslatable terms about the Polish Seym. He 
regards deputies as rogues and weaklings. Yet, by a strange 
paradox, instead of whipping them out of the Temple, he has 
chosen to whip them in—to make use of their scoundrelism 
and cowardice. Provided he can pick his deputies, provided 
he can form his majority, he will accept them as a mask for 
his dictatorship. He prefers not to be President of the Polish 
Republic; generally he prefers to have a puppet Prime 
Minister who will do his bidding. He is a dictator who is 
content with power and cares nothing for office—except 
perhaps the office of War Minister, which gives him control 
of the army. 

The Marshal has condemned the caricature of parliamen- 
tarism in Poland, but he has set up a still more grotesque 
caricature of parliamentarism by giving Poland a caricature 
of free election. Before the election he caused several scores 
of deputies to be arrested, and he likewise imprisoned 
influential members of the Opposition. The electors them- 
selves were terrorised or cajoled; and there was some 
manipulation of the lists. Now it is curious that with a 
contempt for Polish parliamentarism which is undisguised, 
he should yet have paid this homage to the democratic 
system. He could have governed without the new Seym—at 
least for some time. But apparently the boldest of dictators 
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try to cover themselves by parliamentary institutions. He 
has obtained his majority, and one hopes that Poland will 
enjoy a period of domestic peace and prosperity. Unques- 
tionably Poland requires education in the ways of demo- 
cracy; and it is possible that much can be said, from the 
national viewpoint, for Pilsudski’s methods. Moreover, it 
is probable that the results of the elections do correspond 
to the wishes of the people, among whom Pilsudski has a 
real popularity. He is regarded as indispensable, as a 
providential man, as the saviour of his country. A plebiscite 
was in reality taken on his name, and it was found to be 
affirmative, even without imprisonments and terrorism. 
The only alternative to the strong hand was parliamentary 
anarchy. What is therefore surprising is the modesty of 
Pilsudski’s success. It was more than a majority that he 
needed ; it is a majority of two-thirds which is required to 
help him to reform an imperfect and doubtless unworkable 
Constitution. 

Almost at the same time an intensive propaganda was 
being pursued in Western Europe for the return of Pr'nce 
Otto to the throne of his fathers. Hitherto Hungary has 
been looked upon as the theatre of his prospective adven- 
ture ; for Hungary is a kingdom without a king; it has never 
consented to be a republic, but has existed under the 
provisional regime of regency. But the triumph of the 
Hitlerites in Germany was expected to determine the 
triumph of the Heimwehren in Austria, and Prince 
Stahremberg, on entering the Austrian Cabinet, anticipated 
some success at the polls. He was largely disappointed, 
but nevertheless a coup d’état remained possible. In 
France itself it was represented in certain quarters that the 
formation of an Austro-Hungarian kingdom would prevent 
the Anschluss—the union of Germany and Austria—and in 
Italy, the ancient enemy of Austria-Hungary, the suggestion 
does not seem to have been vigorously repulsed. Publicists 
like Auguste Gauvain were genuinely alarmed, and despite 
the plausible propaganda little headway was made in 
France, which is peculiarly associated with the members of 
the Little Entente. In Belgium, opinion was apparently 
more complacent; Prince Otto and his mother, the ex- 
Empress Zita, reside in Belgium, and the young Prince 
has made himself personally liked. But against the advent 
of Prince Otto the whole forces of the Little Entente were 
thrown. Démarches were made which rendered it imposs- 
ible for Belgium to lend its hospitality to those whose 
intrigues and ambitions might jeopardise the peace of 
Europe. Let there be no mistake about this: Europe is 
nominally at peace, yet the menace of war is definitely 
heard, and is contingent on eventualities which are by no 
means inconceivable. It is openly declared that if such 
and such things happen there will be a recourse to arms. 
These perilous things—and there are a number of them— 
might easily happen. So that, potentially, Europe is less 
at peace than it was at any time during the forty-four years 
that preceded the Great War. 

Happily wiser counsels prevailed, and the coming-of-age 
of Prince Otto, though attended with lively apprehension, 
was celebrated quietly enough, without manifestoes and 
without any ill-advised attempt to make his investiture with 
the headship of the Hapsburg house more than platonic. 
It is not hard to understand the energetic opposition of the 
Little Entente to the restoration of the Hapsburgs; the 
Hapsburgs for these countries represent an ancient tyranny, 
they are the symbol of oppression. The countries of the 
Little Entente were carved out of the ramshackle Empire. 
The Hapsburgs at Budapest or at Vienna would exalt all the 
spirit of revanche which exists among the German and 
Hungarian masses in the valley of the Danube. They would 
rally and reinforce the conspiracy of the vanquished. They 


would shake to their foundations the treaties of 1919, 
Europe breathes more easily now that the immediate danger 
is passed; but it is indisputable that the claims of Prince 
Otto are maintained in their integrity, and that some day, 
in more promising circumstances, he will be counselled to 
return. 

These are only two examples which come to hand of the 
persistence of the struggle between opposing conceptions of 
government in Europe. They could be multiplied. They 
indicate that the war, and the peace-making which followed 
the war, did not solve Europe’s problems of government but 
rather gave them a new sharpness. Europe will doubtless 
experience further difficulties in the organisation of 
democracy, and in this and that country there will be 
oscillations between imperfect notions of democracy, of 
monarchy and of dictatorship. 


S1sLey HupDLEsTon. 


BANKRUPTCY IN THE BALKANS 


HERE is no doubt that the agrarian States of South- 
Eastern Europe are passing through a phase 


approaching economic hysteria. Harvests have not 
been bad this year, but that only makes it more obvious that 
economics cannot be explained solely by means of the 
weather-chart. Governments being inclined to think, how- 
ever, that only some extraordinary happenings could upset 
their wise policy, those of Eastern Europe are perhaps not 
sorry to be able to charge Russian dumping with what this 
time they cannot impute to the sky. But whatever comfort 
they may thus derive as a party is lost in the scare through 
which they are passing as a nation. One must remember 
what Russia means to the peoples of South-Eastern Europe. 
Throughout their history they have lived under the shadow 
of the towering Russian Empire, often overcome by it, again 
emerging, but always in fear of it, like the Swiss hamlets 
which, lying at the foot of some mighty glacier, can never 
forget the lurking avalanche. And now the Russian 
avalanche is beginning to move again. Rightly or wrongly, 
the politicians of those countries do not look upon this new 
development as one merely of ordinary economic competi- 
tion. They believe that the real purpose of Russia’s new 
export policy is political and that it is deliberately designed 
to ruin them. That belief appears natural because the offen- 
sive is directed not by isolated private traders but by the 
State itself; and it has substance in so far as, unlike Tsarist 
Russia, the Soviets are interested less in conquering territory 
than in spreading sccial revolution. Conditions in the neigh- 
bouring agrarian belt, if not quite ripe, are not unpropitious 
to it. War and the Russian revolution have roused in 
Central and South-Eastern Europe the political conscious- 
ness of the peasant masses. They have no use for Com- 
munism, but they want a better life. Hitherto they have 
been accustomed to think that all evil came from the land- 
lords, who kept them off the soil. But though in most places 
the landlords are gone—except in Poland and in Hungary— 
as the result of sweeping reforms which have handed over the 
land to the peasants, and though the peasants paid little 
or nothing for it, they yet find themselves after only a few 
years as heavily in debt as ever. Everywhere the peasants 
are impoverished and restive, so much so that in Roumania, 
for instance, King Carol cannot carry through a more 
radical change of government because neither he nor any 
of the responsible politicians dare risk an electoral campaign 
in the villages. It is in such circumstances that the Russian 
** dumping ”’ has struck its first blow. 
The agrarian countries of South-Eastern Europe are 
caught in a triple crisis. Like everyone else, they feel the 
effects of the world depression; in addition they are hard 
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hit by the slump in the prices of agricultural products; and 
now as a crowning misfortune they have to face an effective 
Russian competition just in the kind of goods and in the 
markets which they customarily supply. Not all those 
countries suffer equally. Bulgaria is doing well with her 
tobacco and market gardening, and only the corn-growing 
districts are in distress. Roumania, on the other hand, 
probably suffers most, because all her chief exports—corn, 
timber, oil—are being undermined by Russian competition. 
Timber exports are reported to be at a standstill, and the 
oil companies are all slowing down production. Hence the 
peasants cannot sell their wheat, and at the same time they 
are losing some of their subsidiary employments in forests 
and oil fields, and in the extensively practised and profit- 
able road carting. Nevertheless, from afar their plight 
appears rather paradoxical. Village life in Eastern Europe is 
primitive, having hardly emerged from the stage of natural 
economy ; the peasant household normally satisfies most of 
its own wants. As the peasant lives simply, he can hold out 
a long time in a crisis, and one might have expected, there- 
fore, to see the so-called backward agrarian countries ride 


the general wave of depression much more lightly than the. 


industrial countries of the West. We have to buy and to 
give freely to an army of unemployed all the necessaries of 
life, and in the West even the agricultural population is 
largely dependent on the market. But while the peasant of 
Eastern Europe can to a large extent satisfy his own wants, 
he also needs money, and relatively much of it, for satisfying 
the wants of the State. And as at present the State itself 
is hard pressed, the governments of those countries are 
forcing the collection of taxes in a way which is driving the 
peasants to despair. 

It is this that constitutes the chronic economic problem 
in the agrarian States of Eastern Europe. One need not 
delve too deeply into their condition in order to discover that 
the crisis is one of public policy rather than of private 
industry. Better marketing conditions would, of course, 
relieve the immediate strain and would enable peasants and 
governments to carry on much as hitherto. But it would 
not put their household on a sound footing, nor save them 
from future troubles. A fresh crisis would find them in the 
same precarious position once more, hovering between a 
temporary recovery, if the crisis were short, and the danger 
of collapse if it were prolonged. Every visitor to one of those 
countries is hospitably taken round to see the great wealth 
they possess, and there is no doubt about its reality. But 
much if not most of it is potential, and of the remainder a 
large slice is probably mortgaged. After the war they all 
rushed into schemes of industrial development without any 
relation to the existing resources in men and money, or to the 
capacity of the market. The one industry which was capable 
of returning at the time immediate and considerable profits, 
agriculture, was utterly neglected while all the resources and 
favours of the State went into ambitious and problematical 
industrial enterprises. After the Russian revolution, social 
stability could be secured only by hastily distributing the 
land to the peasants. But neither Roumania nor Bulgaria 
nor Jugoslavia yet possesses substantial institutions for 
supplying credit to the peasants. The land reforms forced 
the peasants to borrow, for if they paid little for the land 
itself they received from the State nothing else, and they 
had to provide themselves with the implements and live- 
stock, buildings, and so on, that were indispensable to their 
farming. For such money the peasants have had to pay 
openly between 80 and 60 per cent; very frequently when 
hard pressed they no doubt paid still higher rates. 
Obviously in such conditions they would borrow as little as 
possible, and their farming suffered accordingly ; while the 
more go-ahead among them who took risks are precisely 


those who at present find it hardest to meet their obliga- 
tions. 

Excessive taxation and extortionate rates of interest being 
the evils which are oppressing the peasants and depressing 
their purchasing power almost to nil, the remedies clearly 
do not lie merely in a momentary rise of agricultural prices. 
In Eastern Europe history is repeating itself ; every country, 
Bolshevik and bourgeois alike, is continuing the system 
which was characteristic of Tsarist Russia. The aspiration 
to build up a national industry may be inspired by laudable 
motives, but the fact is that the necessary resources are 
obtained by taking away from the peasants everything 
which they do not absolutely need for bare subsistence ; only 
in that way has it been possible to create so many artificial 
enterprises, a large number of which are already moribund. 
But there is not the excuse even of good intention for the 
swollen military and civil establishments, which are far in 
excess of what could have been possible in a democratic 
household. If no improvement in the state of the peasants, 
which means in the state of agriculture, is possible without 
easing the burden of taxation, it is useless to hope 
for a change until the State budgets have been drastically 
pruned of their extravagant civil and military expenditure. 
In this respect Bulgaria is in a rather better position, because 
the Peace Treaty limited her army and because she had the 
benefit of League co-operation in her financial policy. But 
Roumania and Jugoslavia are both carrying proportionately 
about twice as many generals as the French army. Now 
Roumania is preparing to build a naval base on the Black 
Sea. Dr. Lupu recently asserted that in Bucharest there are 
314 civil servants drawing between £1,500 and £2,250 yearly, 
which in real values means between £2,000 and £38,000; 
and there are many officials who exercise several functions— 
some of them as many as six or seven—with the correspond- 
ing number of salaries. Not long ago M. Madgearu exclaimed 
in Parliament that the administration of the State railways 
was a ** nest of robbers,’’ but his Government have so far 
not disturbed either the birds or their eggs. In Jugoslavia 
there is, of course, no public control over expenditure, nor 
is there in truth even a Cabinet control; and it is said that 
the Treasury itself knows not the extent of the floating debt, 
as the War Ministry and other departments have the right 
of issuing their own bonds, much of the expenditure being no 
doubt of a secret nature. 

In such circumstances foreign loans are anything but an 
encouragement to these governments to put their house in 
order. The money disappears as through a sieve, without 
effectually raising the productive and purchasing powers of 
the people, and therefore with decreasing chances for the 
foreign lender of recovering in due course his investments. 
There are in Eastern Europe many sensible men who pray 
for a period of financial control through the League of 
Nations ; that would enable the parties, if they really wish 
it, to carry through the urgently needed cuts in the budget 
without incurring political odium thereby. But at present 
there is little chance of that, because of the refractory 
nationalism of the victorious States. Perhaps a system of 
international mortgage bonds might prove the happiest 
method cf giving the peasant populations of Eastern Europe 
the aid they need for the improvement of their farming, 
which would correspondingly increase their demand for 
industrial goods. By that means the borrowing countries 
would be really and lastingly benefited, the lenders would 
be far better safeguarded than by any government 
guarantee, while the loans would serve their proper function 
of furthering economic relations between the parties con- 
cerned. Help is certainly needed, and if properly dosed and 
administered, help given to the peasants of Eastern Europe 
would indirectly profit the unemployed workers in the West. 
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Direct public loans will in the long run do neither, and the 
idea that one could save the small agrarian States by 
hampering Russian exports is either disingenuous or naive in 
the extreme. Russian ‘‘ dumping ”’ is at worst no more than 


the straw that may break the back of a persistently 
improvident camel. D. M. 


LOOKING BACK 


T was after the match between Manningpool University 
I and that great Rugby team, Western Wanderers—a 
match which, as everybody knows—for it was a sensa- 
tional victory — Manningpool University won by two 
goals to a goal and a try. It was what is called a friendly 
match, though no stranger to the game would have thought 
so. I do not mean that the play was foul, but it was 
certainly fierce. Wanderers were fighting to maintain their 
unbroken record of victories during the season; Manning- 
pool, on the other hand, were desperately eager to prove that 
at least they were as good a team as any in England, especi- 
ally that they were as good as either Oxford or Cambridge, 
the latter of whom had recently been beaten by Wanderers. 
Hence, the forwards fought each other like tigers. No man 
on either side laid his hands on the ball with impunity. No 
sooner did he touch it than a ton of legs and arms descended 
on him till he had to be rescued from beneath the mountain 
of men that was crushing and smothering him in the mud. 
Every man outside the scrum was marked so closely that 
he seldom had time even to pass the ball before a giant 
suddenly appeared out of nowhere and sent him sprawling. 
Once or twice, it is true, there were beautiful swift move- 
ments, as when Mitchel of Manningpool sold the dummy 
three times while running from the half-way line to score a 
try; and Robb performed a marvellous feat in dribbling 
the ball through the entire Manningpool team except the 
full-back, punting the ball over the latter’s head, and racing 
like a hare beyond him to score. But it was the desperation 
of the game, as each side in turn fought to regain supremacy 
over the other, that roused the spectators to such an excite- 
ment as I had never seen at an ordinary match before. They 
stood up and shouted at every score, as if the game had 
been an International, and the man sitting beside me sema- 
phored with joy every time Manningpool got near the goal- 
line. I caught the infection myself to some extent, and 
by the end of the game was feeling as badly bruised and 
battered with excitement as if I had got accidentally 
entangled in one of the forward rushes. I was in real need 
of a restorative as I went into the bar under the grand stand 
and asked for a whisky and soda. 

Everybody in the intervals of trying to get drinks from 
two overworked barmaids was saying to everybody else 
what a great game it had been. Old men were seething 
with excitement and congratulating themselves on having 
seen the best match they had seen for years. A man beside 
me, having no one to whom to say what a fine match it 
had been, said it tome. ‘* The best match I have seen this 
year,’’ he declared. ‘* Those Manningpool boys are wonder- 
ful.”” I agreed that they were. He said that Ragg was 
wonderful. I assented, and observed that Stagg was 
wonderful. He asked me didn’t I think that Mogg had 
played a wonderful game. I said I did, and I asked him if 
he didn’t think that Nogg had played a wonderful game. 
And so we went on, naming one name after another in an 
ecstasy, as if we had been a couple of Homers discussing a 
day’s fighting on the plain of Troy and the feats of the heroes 
who had taken part in it. 

** What I like in a game of Rugger,” he said, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth, “‘ is no quarter on either side till 
the whistle blows, and then to know that, whoever wins, 
even the side that loses is happy, because they’re all jolly 


good sports and all they want is a jolly good game.” 
I said that what pleased me, too, was no quarter on either 
side till the whistle blew, and then the good feeling all 
round afterwards. ‘‘I reckon,’’ he said, ‘ that you’ll 
see nothing fiercer in sport than an International at 
Twickenham, or in Dublin or at Murrayfield, but never the 
slightest trace of ill feeling. Good Lord, don’t the English 
cheer the Irish at Twickenham? Don’t the Irish cheer the 
English in Dublin? Gaw, I have had some times in Dublin 
when we went there on atour. There used to be some teams 
over there. Old Wesley ——’’ He paused, with a tender 
light in his eyes. ‘* Wanderers,’’ said I. ‘‘ Lansdowne,” 
said he. ‘* Bective Rangers,” said I. ‘‘ Trinity,’ said he. 
** Good Lord,’’ he repeated, *‘ I did have some times in 
Dublin. Of course ’—and a far-away look came into his 
eyes—** I think we had more fun in those days than 
players have nowadays. And I think we were better men. 
Those Manningpool forwards are good boys, but I doubt 
if they could have stood up to our little lot when I played 
for Barneswell. What makes the difference, in my opinion, 
is that we were brought up on beer, and the younger genera- 
tion to-day isn’t. They go in more for training nowadays, 
like foreigners do in sport. It may be all right in its 
way, but give me good old English beer and don’t-give-a- 
damn. We may have had our faults, but we turned out men. 
I don’t say that we didn’t sometimes go too far. Gaw, I 
remember one time, the night before Barneswell were to 
play United Services, they had to lock old Sam Squdge and 
me in our bedrooms to sober us up in time for the game. 
You remember Squdge—he played forward for England— 
and I was forward, too. Well, of course, next day both of us 
were about finished at half-time, and the captain told us to 
go into the pavilion and get something to pull us together. 
First, we had champagne, and after that we had 
brandy. Would you believe it, the game had hardly started 
again before I was over for a try, and, two minutes after 
that, Sam Squdge was over for another. Of course, it didn’t 
last. After that we were done.’ 

** Was this before the war? ’? I asked him. He said that it 
was, but added that he had had some jolly good football 
during the war, too. ‘‘ And I don’t mind confessing to 
you,”’ he added, “‘ that the time I spent in the Army was 
about the happiest time of my life.” ‘‘I gather,”’ said I, 
** that you have not written a war-novel.’? He smiled and 
shook his head. ‘* Of course,’’ he said, ** I understand the 
point of view of the war-novelists. If a chap was of the 
brooding type he was bound to find things a bit unpleasant. 
But I was never—what do you call it?—introspective. As 
soon as I went into the Army, I said to myself, ‘ My boy, 
you’re alive to-day; you may be dead to-morrow. Enjoy 
yourself while you can,’ and enjoy myself I did. Of course, 
the Turk was a jolly good chap to fight against.’? ‘‘ You 
mean you were at Gallipoli? ’? I asked him. He nodded. 
** But I thought,’’ said I, ‘* that Gallipoli 7 es 
admit,”’ he interrupted me, “‘ the landing was a bit unplea- 
sant. But after that-——’’ He waved his hand. ‘‘ You see, 
the Turk is a gentleman, and a thorough sportsman—rather 
like an Englishman. Fights like Hell while he has to, and 
then the best of friends, just like a game of Rugger. We’d try 
to kill each other all day, and then when the fighting was 
over we used all to meet together for a nice little conversa- 
zione and exchange jam and biscuits and things. Why, we 
used to bathe within a few yards of each other, and 
not a shot fired on either side till the bathing was over. 
I never knew a Turk do a dirty thing while I was there. 
One evening, after there had been a bit of fighting, and 
some of our chaps were lying out wounded, a Turkish 
officer, who spoke English, called out, ‘ Wouldn’t you like 
to fetch your men in?’ I thought it might be a trap, but 
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was worth risking. And I got my men in without a single 
shot being fired. That’s what the Turks are like—jolly 
good sportsmen, ready to fight like Hell but always 
playing the game. And they have a sense of humour too. 
You may have heard of the Battle of » &@ row in the 
women’s quarter in Cairo. Well, when we got to Gallipoli 
after that, a Turkish officer shouted out to us, ‘Come on and 
fight. You’re not fighting women now. You’ve got to 
fight men.’ I enjoyed that,’”? he chuckled. ‘“ And,” he 
went on, “‘ in my opinion, the old German is a far better 
sportsman than he generally gets credit for. I’ve met some 
jolly decent Germans. I remember after the Armistice a 
German general was brought in, and, as he shook hands all 
round, he said to us—in English—* Gentlemen, I think we 
may all congratulate ourselves on having taken part in the 
finest war the world has ever seen.’ And that’s the whole 
thing in a nutshell.” 

We set off in the rain to catch a bus, and, as the 
bus we jumped on to was full inside, we had to sit on the 
top, exposed to a heavy, drenching downpour. ‘* Yes,’’ my 
companion continued, ‘‘ there are worse things than war.”’ 
A raindrop fell into his pipe with a hiss. ‘‘ My God,”’ he 
said, ‘** this rain is terrible. We shall get wet through.”’ And 
he buttoned up his coat collar uneasily. ‘‘ I hate getting 
wet,”? he added. ‘‘ I hope somebody will get out at the 
next stop.’? At the next stop he hurried to the top of the 
stair and learned from the conductor that there was room for 
two inside. ‘* Come on,’ he cried triumphantly, expecting 
me to follow him. ‘“ I’ll stay here and smoke,’’ I said, 
since I prefer tobacco to dryness. ‘* Look here, old man,” 
he cried, as he paused with a look of concern, “ it’s madness 
—really, it’s madness—to sit on the top of a bus in weather 
like this.”? ‘* I’m all right,’? I assured him. ‘* Well,” he 
declared despairingly, ‘‘ every man to his taste. I believe 
in comfort. Good-bye.’’ And he disappeared down the 
stair out of the rain into the warmth and light and security 
below. ¥. ¥: 





INFRA-RED THERAPY 
Norns advances in the relief and cure of disease 


by means of radiation have been made since last I 

discussed this favourite subject here. Rather more 
than a year ago (Tue New Sraresman, “ Infra-Red 
Rays,”’ Nov. 2, 1929) I drew attention to the much neglected 
infra-red rays, which are essential for human life but have 
been ignored by clinicians because of the special interest 
excited by the ultra-violet rays. But the sound formula is 
that of Professor Rollier—‘‘ The whole sunlight upon the 
whole skin ?*—and when we begin to study infra-red rays 
properly, conforming to Francis Bacon’s aphorism that 
Nature can be commanded only by obeying her, we are 
abundantly rewarded. It is necessary first to study the solar 
spectrum, to observe its limits and the distribution of its 
energy within those limits. Thus we learn that the greater 
part of the infra-red rays in sunlight are those nearest the 
visible red. It behoves us, therefore, when we cannot use 
real sunlight, to construct devices which will yield an 
abundance of short infra-red rays, rather than those longer 
ones which were, until the other day, characteristic of gas 
fires and which were responsible for their low “‘ index of 
comfort.”? Short infra-red rays have now come to take a 
definite place in therapeutics, and are found to be valuable 
in certain conditions no less definitely than ultra-violet rays 
of the right wave-length in rickets. The disease for which 
short infra-red rays are most useful is as prevalent in our 
country amongst adults as rickets amongst children. It is 
chronic rheumatism, for which short infra-red rays are more 
valuable than any known drug or, indeed, any other 
therapeutic agent. 


We owe to Dr. Annandale Troup the first book* pub- 
lished in this country devoted to infra-red therapy. The 
attention of all concerned with rheumatism may be directed 
to this little volume. Many other conditions are amenable 
to this mode of treatment, but rheumatism is so excessively 
prevalent, so obstinate, so costly, such a cruel foe of the 
industrial worker, that we may concentrate upon it here. 
We are not discussing acute rheumatic fever, nor are we 
so foolish as to suggest that we may now neglect the search 
for focal infection in teeth or tonsils or elsewhere in cases 
of rheumatism; but if that be clearly understood, we may 
ask for very serious and general attention to the possibility 
of relieving chronic rheumatism and its disabling conse- 
quences by means which, as I shall argue, are easily acces- 
sible and inexpensive—though the latter assertion is by 
no means true of the apparatus described in the book 
before us. 

The facts are that short infra-red rays, like those of the 
sun, pass through the skin without scorching it, and enter 
the blood, which is warmed thereby. Morbid exudates are 
absorbed, the pain due to their abnormal pressure upon 
nerve endings is relieved and function is restored. In 
London now there are two important centres where 
rheumatism is the chief concern—the Red Cross Clinic for 
Rheumatism, recently opened, and the London Clinic in 
Ranelagh Road, Pimlico. Roughly, we may say that wet 
methods are preferred at the former and dry at the latter. 
The wet methods depend on the traditional belief in water 
and hydrotherapy ; the dry methods depend on belief in the 
value of radiation. There 1s no doubt at all, in my mind, as 
to the immense superiority of the newer methods, dependent 
on the chemical and deep thermic properties of well-chosen 
radiations. 

People who live with the body exposed to real sunlight are 
the least rheumatic of all. The merits of the light reside not 
only in the infra-red rays but in those red and orange and 
yellow rays which also penetrate the skin in some measure 
and have all the properties of radiant heat. It is easy to 
see that pure nonsense is creeping into the minds of 
clinicians, just as in the absurd excesses of ultra-violet 
therapy, which asked us to believe that more could be done 
by ultra-violet rays alone than by complete sunlight. We 
call ourselves followers of Hippocrates, and we profess to 
believe that health depends on the right relation between 
man and Nature, but the moment any piece of artifice is 
offered to us we are seduced at once and throw our philo- 
sophy to the winds. In the volume before me there is a 
photograph of a piece of apparatus, recently devised, which 
is described as providing the “* primary essentials of a good 
infra-red apparatus,” including ‘* freedom from light rays.” 

Why should ‘* freedom from light rays ”’ be a ‘* primary 
essential ’’ of artificial apparatus for infra-red therapy? 
Does the light of the sun nullify the heat of the sun? Is 
it supposed that there is some interference with the one set 
of rays by the others? All this is nonsense. It is one more 
instance of the medical mania for the unnatural. The reader 
who has ever been in sunlight will scarcely credit the 
descriptions of infra-red therapy as now practised in rooms 
carefully darkened with drawn blinds lest a ray of visible 
light should enter, and with the use of costly apparatus 
devised to emit infra-red rays without any visible light at 
all. However, if the reader suffers from chronic rheumatism 
and wishes for relief on these lines, he can purchase 
apparatus for, say, sixty pounds, and instal it at no small 
cost and then pay heavy bills for electric units until further 
notice. 

At the London Clinic, however, Sir Leonard Hill is making 
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valuable observations with such apparatus as six incan- 
descent gas mantles and a fadeless steel reflector, the mantles 
themselves being hidden from the patient’s eyes. The 
results are extremely satisfactory, having been obtained in 
many cases where ultra-violet light alone had proved quite 
futile. I know no reason why ultra-violet light alone should 
have been used in such cases, when something nearer com- 
plete sunlight was available. This was but a symptom of 
that same mental disease of the medical profession which 
now constructs infra-red apparatus to emit no visible light, 
as if that were something poisonous. 

We now begin to see how our houses should be equipped. 
In the competition between gas and electricity there is no 
need to take sides, for both are necessary. In my own house 
electricity is used for many purposes—to ring bells, for 
lighting, for a vacuum cleaner, the telephone, the wireless, 
one electric heater for occasional emergency use, a toaster, 
an iron, an electrically-heated cushion, sewing-machine, 
artificial sunlight and an infra-red ray lamp—installed before 
the recent improvement in gas-fires. For several of these 
purposes electricity has no rival. It is impossible to produce 
ultra-violet rays by any other practical means, for instance. 

But we should be very sorry to do without gas, nor is there 
now any need to instal expensive apparatus for infra-red 
rays if we use the new type of gas-fire, equipped with the 
‘* beam ”? radiants, costing no more than the old, which 
have been independently studied by Sir Leonard Hill, as I 
stated here last year, and which produce a radiation now 
definitely known to possess valuable therapeutic properties. 
There is no need to instal costly generators, nor is there any 
need for persons who have these gas-fires to pay two guineas 
to a specialist for a dose of infra-red rays when they have 
a perfectly efficient piece of apparatus already in their own 
homes. 

Doubtless, we need to learn how to use this valuable 
agent. There is no objection to the production of some 
cutaneous erythema, and what is none other than counter- 
irritation, as may usually be obtained by older means. Such 
counter-irritation has always played a part in the treatment 
of deep aches and pains. But the specific value of infra-red 
rays lies in their penetration of the skin and their absorption 
by the blood. In order to effect this, we must use our 
radiation in such wise that abundance penetrates the skin 
before such a degree of cutaneous irritation occurs as 
compels us to stop the treatment. This is why the old gas- 
fire could not have claimed a place in domestic medicine. 
Long before any effective dose of short infra-red had been 
received the longer infra-red would scorch the skin and 
require the patient to seek relief. It will be necessary that 
we should find for ourselves the intensity of the fire, and the 
distance from it, which enables the deeper tissues, where the 
rays are needed, to receive an adequate dose, before the pro- 
portion of longer rays which is necessarily present has had 
time to scorch the skin. 

Very many pains, besides those of rheumatism, can be 
effectively relieved by short infra-red rays, which have an 
immense superiority over all analgesic drugs in that they 
do not tend to establish a habit, do not lose their power, and 
have no ill after-effects. It is not my purpose here to follow 
Dr. Troup in his discussion of the value of infra-red therapy 
in the treatment of sprains, occupation cramps, boils and 
carbuncles, etc. All other amenable conditions put together 
are infrequent and unimportant compared with chronic 
rheumatism. The point cf this article is that we can and 
should equip our homes with means of radiation which 
serve their obvious purpose, prevent the production of the 
smoke which murders so many of us every winter, and also 
serve as an invaluable addition to the domestic equipment 
of materia medica. LENs. 


Correspondence 
LANDLESS ARABS IN PALESTINE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I should like to associate myself with much of your 
leading article ‘‘ Second Thoughts on Palestine.’’ There is, 
however, one passage which I shall be grateful if you will 
allow me to correct. The writer has been misled by Dr. Shiels 
into stating that there is in Palestine ‘‘ a large body of dis- 
possessed Arabs ’”’ which lost their land owing to Jewish 
colonisation. This statement is made again and again by 
the Government, obviously with a view of creating prejudice 
against this work in Palestine; but nowhere is any effort 
made by them to estimate this number in detail. 

When Sir John Hope Simpson was carrying on his inquiries 
in Palestine the colonisation officer of the Zionist Organisa- 
tion compiled a list of the 688 tenants in the Valley of Jezreel 
and Plain of Esdraelon displaced by Jewish colonisation. He 
traced all of them except 41, and established that 437 are 
still farming, of whom 58 are farm servants, 89 are shepherds, 
84 are labourers, merchants, etc., and 37 are dead; all these 
were shepherds before the land was purchased, farming being 
only a subsidiary occupation. 

The list was submitted to Sir John Hope Simpson with a 
request to have it checked by the Government officers. It 
was met by them with an obiter dictum that the number of 
farmers displaced from these villages was 1,270, and that 
‘*in addition to farmers there are, of course, many other 
residents who, though not in occupation, have interests in the 
land.’’? No attempt was made to state what those interests 
were which did not amount to occupation and where no 
‘* displacement ’’ took place of the kind to entitle these people 
to compensation. Rough and apparently guesswork figures 
were put against the list in which every person is mentioned 
by name. Thus, for instance, Sir John Hope Simpson 
suggests that the families of the dead should be added to the 
landless. The reason why these were omitted was that, 
though the names of the tenants to whom compensation was 
paid is known, the names of their sons is not, and it was 
practically impossible to trace them. Moreover, if a man 
had, say, seven sons and owned a plot of land, is it reasonable 
to demand that, after his death, each one of these seven 
should be entitled to an equal plot of land? Surely to class 
the dead as having been made landless by Jewish purchase of 
land shows the prejudice with which this problem has been 
approached. 

Before any representative of the Government produces 
again statements about large numbers of Arabs having been 
dispossessed by Jewish land purchase, it is recommended that 
a reasonable estimate based on something more than guess- 
work should be made. The Jewish National Fund, which is 
responsible for the purchase, has taken every possible step to 
prevent hardship and takes exception to the suggestion that 
any Arab whose land has been sold to them has been in any 
way harshly treated; even Sir John Hope Simpson himself 
has written that the Jewish National Fund “ paid to certain 
of the occupants of those lands a considerable amount of 
money which they were not legally bound to pay.”’ 

4 Campden Hill Square, W.8. Yours, etc., 

November 25th. Cyrit A. HENRIQUES, 
Vice-President, 
Jewisli National Fund for Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


THE POLISH ELECTIONS 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 

Srr,—Without desiring in any way to enter into a contro- 
versy with regard to your comment on the Polish elections in 
your issue of the 17th inst., may I venture to point out that 
your paragraph, “‘ the heavy reduction of the German vote 
is a proof of the length to which the Government was pre- 
pared to go in order to attain its ends,’’ does not represent 
the facts as reflected in the actual figures recorded during 
the elections? 

It is true that the number of German seats in the Polish 
Seym decreased at the last elections from 21 to 5, but the 
number of German votes recorded has not changed materially 
except in Silesia. Taking all the constituencies of the 
province of Poznan, the number of German votes fell from 
118,498 to 114,415, i.e. by 3 per cent., while in the two con- 
stituencies of Pomerania (the Corridor) that number fell from 
36,949 to 33,906, i.e. by 8 per cent. The German minority in 


Poland is politically a well-organised and highly-disciplined 
body, and even the organ of that minority, the Deutsche 
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Rundschau, published in Bydgoszcz (Bromberg), wrote on 
the 18th with regard to the elections: 

The Germans . . . have maintained their voting strength with 
wonderful steadfastness. In almost all districts 90 to 100 per cent. 
of our electors have gone to the polling booths. If the success 
has not been reflected in the number of seats as during the last 
elections, it is owing to the greater participation of the Poles and 
to the reduction in the number of Polish parties. 

We have . . . maintained our general position. This is the most 
important result of the day and we are satisfied with it. 

The decrease of German seats in the Polish Parliament is 
due to several causes. (1) In 1930 the national minorities, 
being unable owing to their conflicting interests to form a 
joint electoral bloc as they did in 1928, voted for separate 
lists. As a consequence the Germans lost four seats in former 
Russian and former Austrian Poland. (2) At the elections of 
1928 there were on an average in all the constituencies of 
former Prussian Poland eight competing Polish lists, while 
at the last elections, thanks to the fact that these competing 
Polish lists had been reduced to two or three, the Germans 
lost seven seats. (3) Two seats formerly secured on the com- 
bined Polish-German-Socialist list were lost owing to the 
general reduction in the votes cast for the Socialists. (4) In 
consequence of a general decrease in the number of their 
mandates in the districts, the Germans lost also two seats 
from the so-called State list, from which one seat is being 
allotted automatically to every party which has obtained six 
or seven seats in the constituencies. 

Only one seat (in the Grudziadz constituency) was perhaps 
lost by the Germans because of the invalidation of the German 
list on formal grounds by the District Electoral Committee. 
It may be admitted in fairness that had the German list been 
properly drawn up and approved there the Germans might 
have won one more seat. 

Under the existing electoral laws—which have not been 
changed since the elections in 1928—the five existing seats, 
plus perhaps the one from Grudziadz, appear to be the 
natural limit of the proportional German representation in 
the Polish Parliament, considering the relatively small 
numbers of the German minority and their distribution 
throughout the Polish territory. This number could be 
increased in future only if the Polish votes were split among 
a large number of lists. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that this number may even be reduced, with the 
lapse of time, simply owing to the considerably higher birth- 
rate among the Polish majority as compared with the low 
birth-rate among the German minority. 

In conclusion I may add that if the German minority is 
represented in the Polish Seym at all, it is only because of the 
P.R. system of elections obtaining in that country. If Poland 
adopted the English system it is quite possible that not a 
single German would have a seat in the Polish Parliament. 

Polish Press Bureau, Yours, etc., 


London, W.1. F. B. CzARNOMSKI. 
November 25th. 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of THe NEw SraTesMAN. 


Sir,—The Rev. W. B. Graham’s letter in your last issue is 
very opportune. I cannot imagine how any Liberal or liberal- 
minded person—anyone in fact who is not definitely attached 
to the Conservative Party or to the more perverse section of 
the I.L.P.—can fail to perceive the supreme importance, 
from an international and an imperial standpoint, of keeping 
the present Government in office as long as possible. 

Few could be found to deny that Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. Graham have made an enormous 
contribution towards strengthening the League of Nations 
and men’s faith in it, and have recovered for Great Britain 
that leading place in the councils of the League which she 
had lost during the preceding five years. Not many Liberals, 
I should imagine—knowing that the task cannot possibly fall 
to their own party—would welcome the idea of handing over 
the settlement of the Indian problem to a Tory Government. 
The problem is bound to be hard enough, whoever has to 
tackle it; but does anyone suppose that a Tory Government, 
with a majority behind it, would ever permit such a generous 
settlement as would satisfy politically-minded Indians? A 

ory Government at Westminster might very well mean civil 
war in India, just as it would certainly be an encouragement 
to militarism and reaction in France, Germany and ther 
European countries. 

Finally, do Liberals who are dissatisfied with the present 

overnment’s unemployment policy, think that a cure for 
world unemployment is to be found in Protection—or perhaps 
in Empire Free Trade ?—Yours, etc., 

28 East St. Helens, Abingdon. 

November 25th. 


J. L. Erry. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CRISIS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—My reading of Mr. Constantine’s letter is that in 
refuting the view that any country manufacturing goods 
which she can buy elsewhere at a lower price is thereby 
violating all principles of economics, instances Australia as 
doing so to her own best interests, and astutely uses her 
crippled finance to P gone his argument upon. Such goods are 
necessarily confined to their own market, and can only be 
made remunerative to those engaged in their manufacture by 
imposing a duty sufficiently high to exclude the alien articles. 

Whilst suggesting that England might profitably survey 
her position with Australia’s experience to guide her, I much 
doubt his advocating the sudden dumping of a tax on every- 
thing and anything irrespective of whether it could be advan- 
tageously made here, regardless of inter-trade contingencies, 
and ignoring food requirements. Australia provides a simple 
illustration, but it must be remembered that her commercial 
operations and interests are simple, almost to primitiveness, 
compared with our own. } ; 

To-day’s prices of many articles, including wool, wheat 
(not only Australian qualities), maize, coffee, rubber, and 
some metals, stand below cost of production. This may be 
due partly to over-production, partly to a falling off in 
demand consequent upon the vast mass of unemployed, or 
brought about by manipulation of the markets by the opera- 
tions of buyers and sellers. Multifarious causes might be 
assigned, but it is difficult to conceive how the well-paid 
artisans and mechanics of Australia can have any connection 
with it.—Yours, etc., A. CASHIN. 

Birmingham. 

November 19th. 


WOMEN AND THE DOLE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As a member for a number of years of the Court of 
Referees for London, and also from time to time of the Local 
Employment Committees, Rotas and Boards of Assessors 
which have come and gone during the last few years, I am 
intensely interested in the article in your issue of Novem- 
ber 15th on “‘ the future of the dole ’’; but I cannot agree 
with some of the writer’s conclusions. 

In the first place, the statement is made with regard to 
married women: ‘ As there are no jobs to offer them, the 
women cannot be disqualified for refusing work.’’ I should 
say that there was one job which Exchanges think that they 
are perfectly justified in offering practically all women, 
married and single, whatever their normal employment, and 
that is domestic work—resident for the single, daily for the 
married. Moreover, not all factories by any means and few 
shops or offices refuse to employ married women, and in 
addition there is laundry work, waitress’s work with the great 
catering firms for the young and kitchen work and cleaning 
(insurable and non-insurable) for the middle-aged and the 
old. And married women may be required to show that they 
are able to dispose of their babies as early as six in the 
morning or as late as midnight in order to prove their avail- 
ability for work. 

I have seen a woman of sixty of great girth, whose lifelong 
trade was fur-making, disallowed benefit and her appeal 
refused by a Court of Referees, for failure to apply for a 
cleaner’s job, on the ground that she could not kneel. A 
case has also recently been brought to my notice of a young 
woman of twenty-five, who during all the nine years of her 
working life had been a machinist, earning a decent wage 
which she shared with her widowed mother with whom she 
lived. This year in the slump she fell out of employment. 
She was offered and accepted a resident domestic job several 
miles from her native town at lls. per week. This lasted 
seven weeks. After only ten days’ unemployment she was 
offered a resident domestic job, farther from the town, at £20 
per annum, that is about 7s. 8d. per week; and although she 
pleaded that she could not out of-this give sufficient to her 
mother, she was disallowed benefit. _ 

_The writer of your article also passes over the fact that 
since the ‘‘not genuinely seeking work” condition was 
abolished, there has been an enormous increase in the number 
of persons disallowed benefit on the ground that they did not 
satisfy the condition that they are “ normally employed in 
insurable employment and will normally seek to obtain their 
livelihood by means of insurable employment.’? How really 
immense the increase has been in some areas has been shown 
by the answers given to a number of questions asked in the 
House of Commons. 

This transitional condition comes into operation the minute 
that the applicant for benefit cannot show thirty contribu- 
tions in the two years immediately preceding. I have known 
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men and women who have paid insurance contributions ever 
since it was possible—and in some cases this is as long as 
sixteen years, from 1912 to 1928—without ever drawing a 
single penny in benefit. Then, in the last two years, they 
have been driven into non-insurable employment; and when 
they lose that employment they are disallowed benefit, 
because not having had thirty contributions in the preceding 
two years, the transitional conditions apply, and they are 
held not to satisfy the condition of being normally employed 
in insurable employment, from which it is almost invariably 
argued that neither will they normally seek to obtain their 
livelihood by means of insurable employment. However 
long they may have been in insurable work, it is assumed 
that after a longish break it will be almost impossible for 
them to get back. 

Of course there are inevitably some “ diddlers,’’ but in my 
experience most chairmen of Courts of Referees are more than 
a match for any diddler; and there are as many and more 
workers who are justified in feeling that they are cheated 
by the regulations of benefits to which, on the basis of their 
own contributions calculated over their whole insurance life, 
they ought to be entitled. 

The Unemployment Insurance Fund is ‘“‘ broke,’’ not as 
those imagine who live far from the dread insecurity of 
weekly wages and weekly dismissal, because the victims of 
our long-drawn-out industrial emergency have abused it, but 
because the original Act of 1920 was drawn up on an actuarial 
basis calculated on normal unemployment, and was imme- 
diately followed by a crash and so far unending abnormal 
unemployment, with the result that the fund has never really 
— solvent, and since 1922 there has been no fund, only a 

eficit. 

This is the problem which, despite twenty amending Acts 
since 1920, the Royal Commission has to solve. But your 
writer’s solution for those who are the real crux of the 
problem seems to me only out-relief under another name. 

6 Phené Street, S.W.3. Yours, etc., 

November 19th. L. L’EstrancEe MALone. 


MR. SINCLAIR LEWIS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—‘‘ What possible claim has Mr. Lewis ”’ to the Nobel 
prize? Iam prepared to say to your critic, very briefly and 
therefore crudely, Sinclair Lewis has a literary significance 
entirely beyond the significance of those he names. I do not 
think they are really in the picture. 

Sinclair Lewis’s significance—for me, naturally—is that he 
has swerved the current of American perception of itself, and 
he has done so by the amazing verve of his original discern- 
ment. 

Babbitt was always there, but Lewis is his Columbus. He 

has also been the Columbus of Main Street. These things he 
has done on the grand scale. Many good novelists before him 
tried to bring the common lot into focus, to write the 
** American novel.’’ But what was needed apparently was a 
disillusionment with democratic platitude combined with 
intimate idiomatic knowledge of the people and with energy 
of conviction. This was unheard-of. Whitman stood 
squarely in the way of disillusionment. Poe stood in the way 
of idiomatic knowledge. Colonialism and the professors 
stood in the way of conviction. All was rather inhibited— 
Howells, even, and Mrs. Wharton and Robert Herrick, while 
the powerful Dreiser is journalesque. But there was nothing 
bookish or inhibited about this newcomer, this sharp-eyed, 
sharp-nosed, sharp-tongued, sharp-witted Sinclair Lewis, with 
his quivering nerves and hungering nature, who was born 
deep in Philistia and has turned it inside out. 
Critics who are of books bookish do not value these things; 
they naturally prefer a distinguished craftsman like 
Mrs. Wharton. At a certain stage in one’s adaptation to the 
exterior world this is quite natural. But the Stockholm 
Academy cannot be expected to make its choice along these 
lines. To me it is remarkable that its choice has been so 
extraordinarily knowing, and I can only account for it by 
the fact that Sweden has such a grand tradition of solid, 
impartial and mature literary criticism.—Yours, etc., 

Killadreenan House, Francis Hackett. 

Newtownmountkennedy, 
Co. Wicklow. 
November 24th. 


ITALY AFTER THE RENAISSANCE 
To the Editor of THt New STATESMAN. 
Srr,—It happens that all the three statements upon which 





the reviewer of my book, Italy After the Renaissance, in your 
issue of November 15th, throws doubt are derived from 
Corrado Ricci’s Vita Barocca, which is the result of long 


reading of the manuscript diaries and letters in the Bologna 
archives. It did not seem to me necessary to go behind the 
work of one of the greatest living authorities on the period. 
So far from being the first to admit that much of what I tell 
is supported by insufficient evidence, I can say there is hardly 
a fact in the book which is not based either upon contem- 
porary printed records or upon the carefully documented 
works of scholars. Anyone who has an elementary acquaint- 
ance with the period knows that these were the kind of things 
that were continually occurring in the age of baroque. The 
plan of the book excluded footnotes. 

As to the “ steady brutalising of manners,”’ is not this 
bound to be the result of the virtual exclusion of women from 
social life, which is one of the chief characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the Seicento from the Renaissance, even in the most 
civilised of communities? The great humanists abused and 
lampooned each other in a way that takes our breath away, 
but could we imagine even the worst-tempered of them 
murdering a rival with the help of a bravo, in broad daylight, 
outside the university because he had more pupils at his 
lectures, before the coming of the Grand Dukes to Florence? 
Or a provincial noble shooting another as he entered a church 
with his wife for Mass on account of a squabble about a right 
to a pew? Surely this growing brutality is one of the chief 
impressions left by the Promessi Sposi. But it is true that 
there was a rapid improvement during the latter half of the 
century when French influence began to predominate. 

The Haven, Yours, etc., 

Cranleigh, Surrey. L. CoLtison-Mortey. 


BOOKS FOR HOSPITAL PATIENTS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. A. Emil Davies, in the current issue of THE New 
STATESMAN, reveals the arrangement made by the L.C.C. 
Public Assistance Committee for supplying books to patients 
in their hospitals. He states: ‘‘ One institution bought 1,000 
books from a circulating library for £20. ... The Central 
Committee is arranging for these books to be circulated 
amongst different institutions.”’ 

I suggest that hospital patients want books, not merely 
reading matter, and books cannot be purchased at the rate of 
1,000 for £20. The Poor Laws are now administered by the 
county councils. Almost all the counties of England and 
Wales, and many Scotch counties, have rural library schemes. 
I see no reason, given willing co-operation and some financial 
assistance from the Public Assistance rate, why the county 
libraries should not serve county hospitals on the same lines 
as a village library. The County of London is not a library 
authority (owing to the Metropolitan boroughs), but County 
Hall has a circulating library for teachers, which would form 
a suitable headquarters for circulating books to L.C.C. 
hospitals. This would provide a competent scheme for the 
municipal hospital. 

The voluntary hospital is not so easily dealt with, but I 
must add that some provincial public libraries have, for 
some time, been supplying local voluntary hospitals with 
regular supplies of books selected with discrimination and not 
purchased as merchandise.—Yours, etc., 

The Urban District Council Joun G. O'Leary, 

of Dagenham, Chief Librarian. 
Valence House, Chadwell Heath. 
November 24th. 


QUEEN ANNE IS NOT DEAD! 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—I wonder what the extreme modernists in sculpture 
will have to say to the glowing words uttered by the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings in praise of the Anglo- 
American Oil Company’s successful conversion of a Queen 
Anne building into up-to-date modern offices ? 

Lovers of England and English things will assuredly echo 
the words of praise. It was just after the Armistice that 
the finest architectural sites in England and, to a lesser 
degree, Scotland and Ireland and Wales, began to be littered 
with buildings like cotton mills, square, straight, pseudo- 
efficient and undeniably hideous. No one, to be just, not 
even a modern poet, has ever claimed beauty for the new 
structures. All that has ever been said for them is that they 
were in the style of erections now going up in the United 
States, Sweden, Austria, Czechoslovakia, or some other 
foreign country. 

That is always enough for the sheep who are our modern 
generation. It is well that they should be reminded that 
Queen Anne, after all, is not dead.—Yours, etc., 

3 Roland Gardens, ALFRED Praca, R.B.A. 

South Kensington, S.W.7. 
November 24th. 
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THE SIN OF CHARITY 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—May I belatedly remind your readers of the chapter 
in Anatole France’s M. Bergeret & Paris where M. Bergeret, 
having given tuppence to Clopinel, analyses the disastrous 
consequences of yielding to such an impulse? 

“yy. Y.,” if he has forgotten the passage, will enjoy 
Pauline’s laconic interventions.—Yours, etc., 

5 Stone Buildings, 


F. RENFIELD. 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


Miscellany 


REVELATION IN MUSIC 
A. Sennen, unknown to himself, Mr. Ernest 


Newman, a humourist who for some reason or other 

insists on writing about music, has in the course of 
trying to be funny at my expense happened upon a point 
of more general interest. It seems it has irritated him to 
find me writing almost as enthusiastically about Artur 
Schnabel as he does about Cosima Wagner. There is no 
doubt that innumerable readers have sighed in boredom or 
yawned with indifference on finding Mr. Newman’s weekly 
article devoted again and again to Wagner in one of his 
more questionable shapes—not only his better halves, Minna 
and Cosima, but even Jessie Laussot, Mathilde Wesendonck 
and Mathilde Meyer. 

There are, however, two points of great importance which 
distinguish my enthusiasm from his. In the first place there 
does not exist already a vast literature upon the subject of 
Artur Schnabel, whereas whenever I pass down the corri- 
dors of the London Library it takes me nearly half an hour 
to get past the shelves groaning under their weight of 
Wagneriana. I have in my time read through large masses 
of this material, and Mr. Ernest Newman (owing to a 
difference in opinion between us) once with his inimitable 
sense of humour tried to entice me to do it again—for a 
dinner! If I had done so, the laugh would have been on 
his side, because I don’t even know what Mr. Newman’s idea 
of a dinner is. 

The second point is best indicated in Mr. Newman’s own 
words : 


Mr. Turner has never been the same man since he made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Schnabel; a change was wrought in him that 
can be compared with nothing in history less dramatic and less 
awe-inspiring than the change wrought in St. Paul after his 
experience on the way to Damascus. 

This humourist obviously does not take music seriously, or 
he would not have tried to make Mr. Schnabel ridiculous by 
such a far-fetched analogy. For let us remember that 
Mr. Newman himself has described Mr. Schnabel as * the 
perfect artist.’? It comes to this, then, that a “‘ perfect 
artist *’ is a very minor and insignificant person, and art 
itself, by corollary, an insignificant activity from which it 
is ridiculous to expect a revelation of any sort. In spite of 
all his great abilities, of which I have been a constant 
admirer, Mr. Newman, I fear, has this attitude; or perhaps 
it would be fairer to say that he often takes the line of 
least resistance and adopts this attitude when writing. How- 
ever, the musician who will sacrifice music to a joke must 
not be surprised if others begin to suspect him of a purely 
intellectual or sentimental, but certainly subordinate, 
interest in music. 

I suspect strongly all critics who claim a transcendental 
impartiality. When Mr. Newman writes of Mr. Schnabel : 
‘Within his own special sphere he is a great artist. But 
his sphere, even as interpreter, does not cover the whole of 


music; there are other pianists equally great in their own 
spheres,’’ I can only rub my eyes with astonishment that so 
clever a man can write such nonsense. What, then, is 
Mr. Schnabel’s “‘ sphere *?? I understood that he was a 
musician and his sphere music. But if only a part of music 
is the sphere of any one musician, how are we going to get 
any values at all? Jazz will supply its ‘* perfect artist ”’; 
musical comedy will supply its ** perfect artist ’’ ; no doubt, 
too, there was a “ perfect artist ’? of the Chappell Ballad 
Concerts who sang A Little Grey Home in the West to 
perfection. Of him or her Mr. Ernest Newman would there- 
fore have to write, ‘* Madame Cooing-Dove does not cover 
the whole of music. There are others, such as Beethoven, 
who are equally great in their spheres.” 

I submit that this is to make nonsense of criticism, and 
for my part I will state emphatically, however much it 
may annoy Mr. Ernest Newman, that when I heard 
Mr. Schnabel play it was a revelation. This vein of comic 
depreciation of enthusiasm which Mr. Newman adopts is 
the stock-in-trade of every mean-souled little flunkey who 
patronises his betters in the history of English journalism. 
It has even crept into “ literature ’’ during the last hundred 
years, and nowadays there are two standard currencies in 
writing. One is the purely commercial back-scratching 
flattery of the coteries and cliques. This is so feeble-spirited 
that the majority of the public sees through it immediately ; 
but the subtle humorous scaling-down of greatness to more 
comfortable dimensions which says of a great man: ‘* Yes, 
he is good, quite good—but so is Mr. X. and Mr. Y and 
Mr. Z., not to mention Lady P. and the Honourable Mrs. G. 
and that remarkable ‘ artist ’ Quack-quack,”’ is insidious and 
dangerous. It is disturbing to find a man like Mr. Ernest 
Newman sinking to such a level, for this practice is become 
so general to-day that every man of talent is needed to assert 
real standards and prevent the corruption of everything into 
a general slipshod equality. 

Another example of truckling to our basest instincts is the 
following specimen of Mr. Newman’s laying down the law : 

And least of all are we going to allow Mr. Schnabel either directly 

or indirectly to become the arbiter of our English musical life. 
We were able to do our thinking for ourselves before Mr. Schnabel 
honoured our shores with his presence, and we will continue to think 
for ourselves when he has left them. His business here is simply 
to play the piano, not to assume a dictatorship of London musical 
life, or to allow a role of that kind to be thrust upon him by admirers 
who have more zeal than discretion. 

I hope that the insulting ** cheapness ”’ of these remarks 
will shock Mr. Ernest Newman on re-reading them as I 
hope they would shock all English musicians. All who 
know Mr. Schnabel will agree that nothing could be more 
antipathetic to him than dictatorship of any kind. I would 
go further and say that this ought to be obvious from the 
character of his playing. If Mr. Newman cannot perceive 
it, then I am afraid he is incapable of recognising or under- 
standing a great artist, and such statements from him as 
‘* perfect artist ’’ are mere phrases. 

As for influence, why should Mr. Newman object to a 
great artist having an influence here? I never knew before 
that Mr. Newman was a musical nationalist and believed 
that musicians could learn nothing except from those of their 
own nationality. Mr. Schnabel is a Jew, and for all I know 
Mr. Ernest Newman may have Jewish ancestry or come 
from China, but is that any reason why I should not be 
influenced by his musical criticism if it were in itself 
valuable? As for such a pompous and fatuous declaration 
as ** we were able to do our thinking for ourselves before 
Mr. Schnabel honoured our shores with his presence,”’ it is 
obvious that the writer of such a remark needs to do a lot 
more thinking before he next puts pen to paper. 


W. J. TuRNER. 
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STRANGE PRISONERS 


a OU are describing a strange scene, and strange 
YY prisoners” said Glaucon, when Socrates narrated his 
parable of the cave. ‘* They resemble us,’? was 
Socrates’ reply ; and his audience acquiesced without protest. 
For they knew what was meant by this comparison between 
real objects and the shadows cast by images of these objects. 
It was merely a philosopher’s comparison between know- 
ledge of eternal truths and our recognition of the facts of 
life. And, after all, the facts of life served the Athenians 
well enough. They were solid, tangible, practical and com- 
prehensible. Whereas that other kind of knowledge might 
sound very desirable while Socrates was speaking ; actually, 
it was of importance only in the light of eternity. In every- 
day matters it could be dispensed with. 

It has never been hard to persuade men, theoretically, that 
the faculty for learning ought to be ‘‘ wheeled round, along 
with the entire soul, away from the mortal world, till it is 
able to endure the contemplation of the real world, and the 
brightest part of that world, which . . . is the Idea of Good.”’ 
So long as the spell of a great teacher lasts, we feel our daily 
life to be a darkness and a delusion, and the pursuit of divine 
truth alone to have any real value. But the preacher 
departs; the first fervour is abated; life goes on very well 
in the old manner. While, in sober moments, comes the 
doubt : “ Is all this true? Can we possibly learn more about 
life by turning our backs upon the only manifestation of life 
with which we are familiar? ”’ 

And so the humiliation of Socrates’ comparison remains 
an intellectual humiliation, a catharsis perhaps, but hardly 
a catastrophe. This life may be a cave and we its prisoners ; 
it is, at any rate, a very pleasant cave. But when we realise 
that here, in this twentieth century, we are in very fact 
living Socrates’ parable, and in a far less hypothetical 
manner, what, then, should be our humiliation and our 
shame ? 

Imagine a number of men living in an underground cavernous 
chamber, with an entrance open to the light, extending along the 
whole length of the cavern, in which they have been confined from 
childhood, with their legs and necks so shackled that they are 
compelled to sit still and look straight ahead, because their chains 
absolutely prevent their turning their heads round : and then suppose 
that a bright fire is burning some distance off, above and behind 
them, and a raised roadway passes between the fire and the prisoners, 


with a low wall built along it, like the screens that conjurors put up 
in front of their audiences, and on which they exhibit their wonders. 


I have it, he replied. 
Also imagine a number of persons walking behind this wall, 
carrying with them statues of men, and images of other animals, 
made of wood and stone and all kind of materials, along with various 
other articles, which appear above the wall; and, as one might 
expect, let some of those that pass be talking and others silent. 
What is it but the nightmare of a cinema? Only, in the 
cinema, we are yet further removed from the truth. For 
behind us moves, not a man carrying the image of a man, 
but a machine carrying the shadows of men far distant or 
already dead. And we, like prisoners, sit with our backs 
turned, passively watching the shadows of shadows that the 
machine casts before us. We are prisoners who pay for our 
chains and would not have them broken. Cocteau has 
described how, in the cinema, he would look, not at the 
screen, but at the shafts of light, trying to interpret them. 
That was at least a kind of liberty, but it is a sorry world 
in which so perverse an activity might be called a pleasure. 

With music it is no better. No one learns to play unless 
he is to be a professional; and for one man who goes to the 
concert-hall one hundred turn on their gramophone or 
wireless set and listen to the pale ghost of a music they will 
never know. That intimate and active participation in 





music, which gave so much of its charm to Pepys’s world, is 
unknown to-day. In our world there are only audience and 
performers, mysterious supermen whom we admire the more 
the less we know or see them. We idolise them just because 
they seem to possess that courage to live actively which we 
have so willingly resigned, which all our training teaches us 
to resign. 

It is impossible, as yet, to calculate the benefits of 
universal education, but one thing at least is certain. 
Education to-day is one of the most potent factors in the 
creation of a world of passive and incurious observers. We 
learn from our earliest years to sit in well-ventilated caves 
and absorb from books and teachers the shadow of other 
men’s thought. We do not see the green fields of spring ; we 
read about them in cities. We do not know enterprise and 
endeavour; we read of them in peaceful libraries. We do 
not make anything. What we require we buy, and, for the 
rest, we can look at them in reproductions or museums, 
things made to be used and enjoyed, whose ghosts survive to 
teach us, not how to make them, but that once they were 
made. When we leave school it is just the same. Sitting in 
offices, or factories, or at the lecturer’s desk, we earn enough 
to feed our bodies ; but our knowledge of the world and our 
opinions are absorbed, at second-hand, from newspapers. 
We pay for our second-hand entertainments and our second- 
hand possessions. Our tastes, our beliefs, our prejudices, 
are shadows thrown before us by originals whom we neither 
know nor see. 

The ideal citizen of to-day is the passive onlocker, who 
accepts shadows for reality. One or two rebel; they will be 
the performers through whom the audience lives its second- 
hand and second-rate existence. The State backs the 
prisoner, the prototype on which she would have all her 
citizens modelled. The prisoner, dimly aware that some- 
how he has been cheated, gives his devotion to the shadow of 
a shadow of a far-off but free original. 

The result is inevitable and rather comic. Every revolt 
is modified by the conditions against which it is protest- 
ing. The incentive of all ambition or revolt to-day is the 
desire to move from passive to superlatively active. Rarely 
will you meet anyone who is content to acquire knowledge, 
be beautiful, play or sing or dance well, purely for its own 
sake. We must set what seems to be the widest possible gulf 
between our rebellious selves and the onlookers. We shall 
be the originals of the shadows they admire, in books, on 
the screen, or over the ether. 

And thus we reach a most unseemly paradox. The 
prisoner who escapes from the cave and reaches the goal of 
active participation in life is not content to remain alone 
with his new-found bliss. Nor yet does he burn to go back 
into the cave and teach his fellows the way to liberty. No; 
he has left the cave, but not the falsehood of the cave, 
behind him. His vaulting ambition is to be one of the 
persons that move behind the wall, carrying the images that 
deceive or, at the very most, to have the shadow of his 
shadow displayed before an enthusiastic audience. 

FiLora GRIERSON. 


WINTER 


HEN darkness comes again, 
Carrying the pain 
Of long memory and long forseeing, 


I bend the uttermost sinews of my being, 
I bend my mind, I bend my heart, anew, 
To the creation of the joy of you. 
Jessica WARE. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


PROPERLY made anthology should give the reader 
A of the pleasure that one gets from a properly 

arranged room. Of course, one may object to all antho- 
logies on the ground that they apply to art the principle which, 
in certain circles, is applied to house furnishing. Especially 
in the United States, people, instead of buying their own 
things and letting their rooms display, as they should, the 
tastes and character of its occupants, employ a person, 
quaintly entitled “‘ an interior decorator,’’ whorigidly enforces 
her taste on you and your house. The result is rather con- 
fusing, for however perfectly “‘ period ’? the house and the 
rooms may be, the owners remain distressingly Minneapolis 
and cocktail. Ideally every man should make his own 
anthology, and I would be a foe to the purchase of 
anthologies if I did not believe that their perusal may help 
a man to acquire a taste of his own, especially when the 
anthology is made with some other purpose than the mere 
collecting of best pieces—though even that sport can result 
in very beautiful achievements, as is shown by “ Q’s ” 
Oaford Book of English Verse and Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury. 

* * * 

Still the most amusing kind of anthology is the one which 
reflects the moods, whims, caprices and even private 
hatreds of the collector as well as his judgment and sound 
character. Of such, a most excellent example is the well- 
known and well-loved Week-End Book (Nonesuch Press, 
6s.), which has blossomed into some new flowers for this 
Christmas. This is the first edition I have seen which 
includes T. E. Brown’s sceptical, dramatic idylls among the 
Great Poems; I hope their inclusion here will send more 
readers to a neglected poet. He would not have written 
these as he did if he had not read Browning, but the accent 
and the philosophy are Brown’s own, muddled, typically 
English and with a certain magnificence. The Week-End 
Book appeals to a good many other tastes than the literary ; 
it is a library of anthologies rather than an anthology. 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s A Winter Miscellany (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.) is a collection of prose passages and of 
poems in which winter plays, for some reason or another, if 
not protagonist, a necessary part. The idea of the anthology 
is admirable, and it has been carried out with rare skill 
and taste. There are seven winters here : Countryman’s, 
Traveller’s, Soldier’s and Sailor’s, Rambler’s and Fireside, 
Sportsman’s, Poet’s and God and Mary’s winter. To each 
section Mr. Wolfe brings an ingenious fancy and a well- 
read attention, and there will be surprises for most of us 
his readers. The arrangement of the book is good, and its 
general printing, except that the rather tiresome author 
Idem appears far too frequently. The authors’ names should 
be given in full each time, and the book would gain by a 
general index of names. 

* * * 

As I looked through A Winter Miscellany I realised 
afresh that one of the chief charms of an anthology was the 
way in which one’s spirit quickened to a familiar phrase or 
passage in a new setting. Words that in their own place have 
given one little excitement may, by their deft placing, 
suddenly stab one awake to a new aspect of an old story. 
For instance, I was reading through the passages which 
Mr. Wolfe gives us from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Diary, and 
I saw with quite a fresh eye the entry for Christmas Day, 
1801: 

We received a letter from Coleridge. His letter made us uneasy 
about him. I was glad I was not by myself when I read it. 

The simplicity of that last phrase has a heart-rending 
quality. The full tragedy of Dorothy Wordsworth was never 


known, I think, to any but Dorothy herself; but here in 


_ these quiet words she shows us for a moment what emotions, 


what passionate feelings she kept hidden from all, from 
William, from Coleridge, even from herself. The reader 
is left recalling once more to the memory the figure of that 
gallant and beautiful girl who inspired Coleridge, and whose 
nature notes were the origin of some of her brother’s love- 
liest poems. Then the anthologist with a judicious excerpt 
may make us relish some particular treasure in a book which 
is nearly all treasure. When I read the Pickwick Papers I 
am apt to read it too quickly in the delighted anticipation of 
the next glorious incident. How pleasant it is to have here, 
standing in noble dignity, the great scene which ends with 
Mr. Pickwick’s denunciation of Mr. Winkle! Mr. Winkle 
has offered ‘* to skait.’? One of the lovely damsels, a friend 
of Arabella’s, has expressed her conviction that skaiting is 
** swan-like ’?; and Mr. Winkle has to imitate that elegant 
fowl. It is his failure, and the obvious fact that he never 
could skait, that inspires Mr. Pickwick’s reproof : 


Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the by-standers; 
and beckoning his friend to approach, fixed a searching look upon 
him, and uttered in a low, but distinct and emphatic tone, these 
remarkable words : 

*““You’re a humbug, Sir.” 

“A what !”’ said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

‘* A humbug, Sir. I will speak plainer, if you wish it. An impostor, 
Sir.’ With these words, Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his heel 
and rejoined his friends. 


To have a passage like this of the skaiting in dignified 
isolation is to have, as it were, a ‘‘ close-up ”’ of the heroic 
figure of Mr. Pickwick, who will not allow his tenderness for 
Mr. Winkle to overcome his passion for the truth or his 
sense of indignation that Mr. Winkle, by his fallacious claim 
to be an expert in the swan-like art, has disgraced the 
reputation of the club. 
* * * 

Miss Sitwell’s volume of selections from Milton and the 
Augustan poets (The Pleasures of Poetry, I. Duckworth, 
6s.) contains very little, if anything, that will not be familiar 
to all lovers of English poetry. She chooses from six poets 
only—Milton, Herrick, Marvell, Dryden, Pope and 
Christopher Smart; the non-representation of Johnson is 
very hard to explain, he should be here instead of Smart, 
who belongs to her second volume, The Romantic Revival. 
Her preface will be read with great interest for the light 
it throws on Miss Sitwell’s own verse. She shows herself 
almost exclusively occupied with the technique of poetry, 
not with the thing said but with the manner of saying it. 
This sometimes produces rather ridiculous results. For 
instance, she admits that Pope’s great couplet : 


Thy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall 
- And universal darkness buries all 


owes something to Dryden’s lines, 


Till, at the last, the sapp’d foundations fall 
And universal ruin swallows all. 


She goes on to protest that Pope’s version is greater than 
Dryden’s : 
In Dryden’s lines, the word “ ruin” is ludicrously inadequate in 


sound ; it is a word which contains, to a sensitive ear, but one and 
half syllables... . 


And so on, arguing purely on sound, and ignoring the fact 
that Dryden is expressing a different idea from Pope’s ; the 
idea of ‘‘ ruin ”? and “ swallow ”’ is quite distinct, to a 
sensitive mind, from the idea of *‘ darkness ”’ and ** bury.”’ 
Miss Sitwell’s preface contains—as does any provocative 
statement—much danger to the amateur, who may be 
tempted to think that poetry is a matter of prosody, syllabic 
values, counterpoint, and so on; to the student of verse or 
the practitioner it will be a source of argument and amuse- 
ment. Hardly a page but has its arguable sentence, as, 


The only great poet who has not been a master of rhetoric (unless 
we count Burns as a great poet) is Wordsworth. 


I should like an anthology of rhetorical poetry edited by 
Miss Sitwell. RICHARD SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Success. By Lion Feucutwancer. Secker. 10s. 

The Hurricane. By Joun Levo. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Bitter] Tea. By Grace Zarinc Srone. 
7s. 6d. 

The Open Secret. By Ottver Onions. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Parson and Clerk. By GeorGe WopEN. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

The Secret Image. By Laurence Oniver. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


Equestrian Portrait. By Tuomas Bett. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
7s. 6d. 


All professions have room for studious, competent, hard- 
working men who differ from one another only in matters of 
as little importance as the way in which a moustache is curled 
or a coat buttoned—some trades and professions even seem to 
prefer them—but there is none which gives such free rein and 
confident encouragement to initiates of that sort as novel 
writing. Among the present swollen band of fiction writers 
a member with a capacity for enlarging the scope of the art 
is obviously suspect, not because he is dangerous but because 
he is so rare. But luckily for the swarming hive of good 
technicians with nothing much to say, Flauberts and 
Dostoevskis, or even D. H. Lawrences, do not crop up every 
day. Herr Feuchtwanger has gone very near the mark of 
overstepping his professional etiquette and doing some- 
thing vital, but his very capacity for being as great as he is 
always seems to stop him from being any greater. If sheer 
bulk, or sustained verbal power, or consistency in a mass 
could do the trick, then Success would indeed be a fine novel. 
It does not depend on mannerisms for its style: the con- 
spicuousness of the repetition-of-sentences habit, used here as 
in Jew Siiss and The Ugly Duchess, makes the absence of 
other tricks the more noticeable. Though the subject is post- 
war Germany the treatment is historic, as it was in the 
earlier books, and while the author’s technique has been 
enriched since he wrote Jew Siiss, the very romanticism and 
fullness of that book, the acquired romanticism of the past, 
gave it an added power which no present-day scene can by 
itself provide, however surprising and complex: and the years 
immediately following the war, with the astounding condi- 
tions then prevailing in Bavaria, have not yet receded far 
enough to provide, of themselves, a fully-charged atmospheric 
background. Though no book with such an intricacy of 
pattern and such an absence of loose ends can fail to be 
memorable, its very consistency in such bulk is a menace. 
One character, Tiiverlin: 


Cobden Sanderson. 


. . needed material, and he gathered it up, harnessing Johanna 
for his work, neither sparing her nor himself. With pedantic 
thoroughness he sifted collections of letters, newspapers, biographical 
and cultural documents. He had to master all that passed for 
reality, the testimony of eye-witnesses, and every scrap of information 
that could be got at. To obtain a tiny grain of radium didn’t one 
need a huge pile of raw material? So to distil a drop of higher 
reality he needed endless quantities of raw, unsifted actuality. 

The ‘‘ 743 pages’”’ and “‘ over 250,000 words ”’ of the pub- 
lishers’ advertisement are very real facts about the book, for 
while such a mass of matter stands for an extraordinary feat 
in developing a gigantic pattern, it also suggests the absence, 
which there no less certainly is, of that clear, economical, 
suggestive statement without which a work of art cannot 
become alive. 

If on the face of it Success is a more important novel, it is 
not such a good one as the second, and easily the best, of 
this bunch. The Hurricane is comparatively short: its 
canvas is small and by no means crowded. A London writer 
suffering from nerves goes to his father’s estate on an island 
in the West Indies, and a storm brings him in touch with a 
woman living on a neighbouring estate—whom he has already 
met, but has previously avoided. These are the bare outlines 
of the story, but they suggest nothing of its quality. The 
writing at first promises little of unusual power, but as the 
narrative takes shape it expands beyond its own bounds and 
achieves a significance beyond that of its mere facts and 
statements. The unstated facts are as clear as the stated 
ones, and the silences (as in a piece of music) are quite as 
important as the sounds. A reader of Success has occa- 
sionally an impatient feeling that he must push on and 
see what happens; in The Hurricane there is a restful static 
feeling of impending action which is built up and up, and yet 


‘ 


restrained until the climax which comes not only with its own 
naturally great power but with all the added weight and 
contrast of the book behind it. 

Miss Stone in Bitter Tea has written a very different book, 
but still a distinguished one. Owing to the comparatively 
unfamiliar story (that of an American girl who goes to China 
to marry a missionary and gets caught in the whirls and 
eddies of civil war and the influences of the Eastern mind) a 
reader sets out on an inquisitive rather than a critical quest. 
There is a good deal of acute observation in the book, sym- 
pathetic if a trifle didactic. The author suffers from that 
curious quality often noticed by visitors to the United States 
of considering: ‘‘ What are my reactions to this? Would my 
heroine say this? Am I being quite fair?’ But making 
allowances for this tentative, even equivocal, colouring in her 
writing, Bitter Tea is enjoyable. 

The books so far noticed all have qualities which show that 
their authors are not prepared to take up the ready-made 
tools of the novelist’s trade and fashion new works on old 
lines to supply a normal demand. Each one shows signs of 
being conscious that novel writing is an art which is capable 
of flux and change, and of acquiring new tools and new treat- 
ments for dealing with what Herr Feuchtwanger calls “ raw, 
unsifted actuality.’”’ The other three of these writers are 
either not capable or not willing to take the risk of failure in 
explorations and experiments. Hence each of them provides 
a book which is good and readable without any original 
achievement or any pretensions to it. Mr. Oliver Onions, for 
instance, is a sort of general practitioner of experience, who 
while he can never write anything third-rate does not produce 
anything first-rate. 

The Open Secret has a number of loose strings, and though 
they all get neatly tied together in the end, they do not hold 
the parcel very tightly. The excitements are of an emascu- 
lated kind, bubbly rather than explosive, and in spite of the 
publisher’s references to ‘‘ international sub-politics, under- 
ground events of 1922-3-4, the Arcos raid and the present 
amazing political situation in Germany, ordinary people 
will scarcely be roused from their lethargy by this book to 
consider themselves as ‘‘ factors and possibly actors in a 
political issue.’”” The background is all too hazy, and a 
reader is not even flattered to the extent of being let into the 
secret. If the contents of the parcel are unimportant, 
why should one bother about the quality of the string that 
ties it up? The characters are not hewn out of their sur- 
roundings, nor even built up with scenery round them: they 
just happen, but not convincingly. 

The Parson and Clerk comes perilously near being just 
another of that famous class of ‘‘ Willie-was-never-very-good- 
at-games ”’ novels, but it is not only the fact that in this case 
Willie (or rather, Giles) is good at games that saves it. The 
Chopin Valse in adolescence is there, indeed, and the general 
self-consciousness of this particular kind of ‘“‘ triumph of 
young ideals,’’ resulting in an occasional blush of shame in 
a less hardened reader. But there is a good deal of sensitive 
objective description, of the kind that is so often attempted 
and so rarely comes off. Mr. Woden is good at it: 


The wild fruit was ready, scarlet rowans, haws dull crimson 
along the hedge, trailing bramble sprays with glossy berries, and the 
green hips turning colour rapidly where they caught the sun. On 
the hill the wind plucked the thistledown and blew it over the 
furze-bushes, over the road, let it fall, rolled it merrily, caught it 
up again, and scattered it over the land for miles. 


The middle part of the book is the dullest and stickiest, but 
the beginning is straightforward and the end ingenious. It 
is nice and quiet, if a shade too refined. 

The Secret Image, on the other hand, is a shade too noisy, 
although most of the action takes place on a solitary wave- 
lapped Scilly Island. An unluckily-married woman falls in 
love with a wounded soldier, who turns into the usual two- 
legged beast. The book largely concerns the loss and 
recovery of her memory after she had shot him and burned 
down the house in which they lived. The story is cleverly 
unfolded as her memory of it returns, but the texture is not 
closely-knit enough to keep the connection. The characterisa- 
tion is careful but lacking in interest, and while the good 
sordid story is well planned, there are none of those signifi- 
cant suggestions about the writing which either give, oF 
promise, real power. 
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That Mr. Bell’s book has been greeted as an exceptionally 
well-written story is sad evidence of how poor a standard is 
demanded from the popular novelist. In a modest way his 
style is competent—but alas! it is spent here on what seems 
to me very false, rather throaty romance. As I read this 
tale I was haunted by a recollection—and suddenly I 
remembered that amazing little masterpiece of Mary Cole- 
ridge’s, The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. The recollection is 
fatal to Mr. Bell; his cavaliers and princes, his ladies and 
their lovers are too clumsy, too incredulous of their own 
reality, to convince any but a most unsophisticated reader. 

PROTEUS. 


LONDON 


The New Survey of London Life and Labour. 
Years of Change. King. 17s. 6d. 


Charles Booth began his classic survey of London in 1886. 
The first volume was published in 1889 and the last in 1903; 
thus seventeen years intervened between start and finish. 
The New Survey, in which it is proposed to repeat what he 
did in a manner worthy of the greater organised resources 
of to-day, was begun in 1928. Here we have its first 
volume; and the seven others presenting its results are 
planned to appear in 1931 and 1932. It will conform generally 
to Booth’s methods; there will be a backbone of house-to- 
house inquiry; and two of the volumes will consist of coloured 
maps on the lines of Booth’s Poverty Maps, but covering a 
larger area. The survey takes in about 1,220,000 people from 
beyond the L.C.C. border. 

Much interest was aroused two years ago, when it | ecame 
known that this project had been undertaken by the London 
School of Economics. No other organisation could command 
such resources on the personal side. And to these was added 
the appointment as Director of the Survey of Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn Smith, fresh from eight years as Economic Adviser 
to the Government, following twelve years as head of the 
Board of Trade and thirteen previous years as head of its 
Labour Department. It isnatural now to take the first volume 
as a sample, and setting it alongside the high hopes thus 
excited, to ask how far they have been realised. But that would 
be unfair and misleading, not because the volume is not good, 
but because it is not typical. It is rather an introduction to 
the inquiry than part of the inquiry itself. It is not based on 
the work of the investigators, but on the immense amount of 
statistical and other material which lies open nowadays to 
the student in the publications of Government departments, 
local authorities, and such great concerns as railways. It 
sets the stage, as it were, upon which the drama of the sub- 
sequent volumes will be unfolded. Or, as Sir H. Llewellyn 
Smith puts it, 


LIFE AND LABOUR 


Vol. I. Forty 


its purpose is primarily historical and retrospective, designed to 

bridge the long gap between the dates of the two inquiries by 

assembling and analysing such long-period data of a comparable 
kind as are available for the purpose of tracing the trend of economic 
and social conditions in London in the past forty years. 

One of the great differences, indeed, between working-class 
London now and in Booth’s day is that now we have so much 
more reliable current information. Forty-odd years ago 
“Darkest London ”’ and ‘‘ Darkest Africa ’’ were compared, 
not merely because there was plenty of sin and misery in 
both, but because so little was known about either. The 
motive which had spurred on Livingstone and Speke and 
Stanley was in essence that which urged Charles Booth 
also. A romantic aura surrounds the personalities and the 
work of those early explorers, which the reader may miss 
amid the fuller knowledge of their successors. It may be 
missed, I think, in the present volume. Yet this—in the 
different manner which the change compels—has been 
extremely well done. Besides the six chapters for which the 
Director takes personal responsibility, those on the distribu- 
tion of population and on occupations have been entrusted to 
Professor Bowle *, that on health to Sir William Hamer, that 
on unemployment to Sir William Beveridge, that on crime to 
Sir Edward Troup, late head of the Home Office, and that on 
poor law relief to Sir Allan Powell, the L.C.C.’s chief officer 
for public assistance. These are in each case the leading 


experts on their respective subjects. Every chapter, save 
the first, is supplemented by tables, and many by notes on 
the tables, charts, etc.; while to show the distribution of 
population, and also to indicate travel facilities, recourse has 
been had to specially elaborated maps. 

Anyone who has observed social conditions in London for 
the past forty years—or even for a shorter period, say twenty- 
five—will be in no doubt as to the improvement which has 
taken place in the life of the London working-class during 
that time. It hits you in the eye at all points—in the home, 
the street, the public-house, the school, and most of all, 
perhaps, in the children’s playground. The statistical results 
here worked out by Sir H. Llewellyn Smith and his coadjutors 
do not contradict this impression, but help one to measure it 
and fix it. By a series of very elaborate calculations we are 
led to conclude that ‘“‘ the general average rise of ‘ real’ 
industrial earnings of male workers in London” has been 
about one-third (for female workers it has apparently been 
more). At the same time the working day is an hour shorter. 
Again, between 1891 and 1921, the number of occupants of 
small tenements living two or more to a room (Booth’s 
standard of overcrowding) fell by between a third and a 
quarter. Again, between the period 1890-94 and the period 
1924-28 the “‘ corrected ’’ death-rate for the whole population 
fell by 40 per cent.; while the infantile death-rate, which in 
1896-1900 was 156, was only 68 in 1926-28. Again, in 1891 
the percentage of persons between 25 and 55 who had received 
no education was 48; to-day it is probably below 5. 

So the story repeats itself under a multitude of heads. 
Travelling by tram, underground and omnibus has in forty 
years more than quadrupled per head. Six glasses of lighter 
beer are drunk where ten of heavier used to be. The 
accommodation in common lodging-houses in 1928 was almost 
exactly half that in 1889. The L.C.C.’s annual census of 
homeless persons used to disclose thousands of them; for the 
last ten years they have averaged less than 90. The number 
of pupils per teacher in the schools was 62 in 1893; it is 36 
to-day. The number of borrowers of books from public 
libraries rose from 31 per thousand of the population in 
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1898 to 115 in 1928. A striking passage in the chapter on 
Transport sketches some other changes: 

The visible signs of class distinctions are disappearing. Chokers, 
Derby coats and ostrich feathers are rarely to be seen. The dress 
of the younger generation of working men “and women, so far from 
having any distinctive note of its own, tends merely to copy, some- 
times to exaggerate, any particular fashion current in the West End. 
In the same way paint and powder, once regarded in this class as 
the marks of the prostitute, are freely used by respectable working 
girls. With men the pipe has given way to the cigarette, and where 
it persists it is no longer a clay but a briar. 

The writer suggests that much of this is due to travel; I 
should have said, more particularly, to travel in one-class 
vehicles. The usage of the Tubes, trams and buses—sharply 
contrasted with that of the older railways—has here, surely, 
had a profound social effect. 

Though the picture is one of rapid social progress (in which 
the circumstance that ours is now an educated population is 
shown to exert a most far-reaching and perhaps dominant 
influence), it is not wholly one for complacency. Over- 
crowding, for instance, has fallen; but it is still shockingly 
high. Casual labour, too, persists on a vast scale. Town- 
planning is another lamentable instance of behindhandness; 
it is not here systematically treated, though some of its 
results appear, e.g. the shortage of present and future 
playing-fields. Some of these subjects will no doubt be illumi- 
nated in later volumes by the special investigators. There is 
another aspect of the London scene which might seem to 
merit inquiry; and that is as to the solvency of the social and 
economic progress made by the working class. How far, that 
is, have increased “ real ’’ earnings been accompanied by 
increased productivity? And how far are the current costs of 
social services defrayed from the current, as distinct from 
the capital, resources of the nation? Charles Booth did not 
ask such questions, nor had he need to; we were in his days 
much too near the rigours of the Economic Man. But to-day 
they are real questions, and not the less so because those who 
raise them too often beg them, and the retorts made are 
apt to be equally unscientific. 

Up to a point the present volume, just because it is power- 
fully executed, may seem to discredit the need for the very 
survey to which it is preliminary. It shows, that is, how 
very much the statistician can get from existing printed data 
without sending out into the highways and hedges for new 
material. Yet, as Sir H. Llewellyn Smith says impressively 
in his introduction, there are limitations to the value of 
statistics alone. Not all the factors in progress admit of 
numerical treatment; and even with those which do, an 
average may often overlie and conceal a minority figure of 
great separate significance. Hence the need for personal 
contacts, on which the survey proper must be based. It is 
bound to be a most costly work—much costlier now than in 
Booth’s day. But once more it should prove worth while. 

R. C. K. Ensor. 


OF MARS 


With an Introduction by 
Collins. 6s. 

Soldier poets (as they were called) published, were re- 
maindered and buried in a shower of anthologies before the 
war-book fashion set in. Now, with the tide on the turn, 
another anthology or two is only to be expected. What is the 
justification for such at the present date? There can only be 
two answers—first, the obvious and always complete one of 
sheer poetic merit, and secondly to show the difference in 
attitude nowadays not only to war in general but to war 
poetry in particular. This collection succeeds on the whole 
on the first count, but partly fails on the second. Nowa- 
days we do not want to reread, as we are asked to reread 
here, such a poem as Mr. Kipling’s For All We Have and Are. 
Dated as a Times leading article, this poem is a supreme 
example of useful propaganda. But references to “‘ the 
Hun” and the lines 

To meet and break and bind 

A crazed and driven foe 
have become intolerable; and surely if ‘‘ The old command- 
ments stand ’’ abuse of one’s enemies is not one of them. 
On the contrary, as Mr. Edmund Blunden points out: 


The main mystery of the Old Front Line was that it created a kind 
of concord between the combatants, but a discord between them and 
those who, not being there, kept up the war. 


FLOWERS 
An Anthology of War Poems. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


In short, in the Great War as hardly ever before it in the 
history of the world, the most difficult of Christian precepts 
emerged as a natural tendency of the human spirit in 
suffering. This ‘‘ concord between the combatants ”’ js 
acknowledged in most of our good war poems. It is found in 
the best poem of the best poet of the war, The Strange 
Meeting (reprinted here) of Wilfred Owen: 

** Strange, friend,”’ I said, ** here is no cause to mourn.” 
‘** None,” said the other, “‘ save the undone years, 
The hopelessness. Whatev er hope is yours 

Was my life also. 

That the best nite | in + tile volume deals with elemental 
things—whether they be rats or raindrops—is only to be 
expected. As H. Smalley Sarson wrote: 

Raindrops falling, 

Falling on the reddened gras: 

Where through the night battle held full sway, 
Like Tears of God that drop in pity, then pass 
To wash our guilt away. 

““Remember thy craft’s honour, that they may say 
Nothing in shame of poets,’ writes Ivor Gurney in a sonnet 
that deserves to be famous. So Sarson, we feel, was not 
one of the “‘ little versemen.’’ The dull verse in this book is 
mostly concerned with winding along trenches or flying over 
them. John Freeman’s The Stars in Their Courses makes a 
welcome reappearance; so does the work of F. W. Harvey 
whose deity (as every schoolboy knows) is ducks. Mr. W. W. 
Gibson’s Lament is here, but no example of the work of 
Chesterton, Housman, Robert Nichols, to mention only three 
names distinguished in war poetry. 

The book does not compare with Miss Jacqueline Trotter’s 
collection Valour and Vision, but it is worth possessing if it 
were only for Mr. Blunden’s introduction; and as the chief 
business of such an anthology is to rescue poems from the 
oblivion of periodicals, we may be grateful for the inclusion of 
Miss Mitchell’s The Nurse, which ends: 

While here I strive, as best I may, 
Strangers’ long hours of pain to ease, 
Dumbly I question—Far away 
Lies my beloved even as these ? 

The selection from Mr. Sassoon’s poems is particularly 
good; some of this poet’s best and angriest verse is here 
reprinted. And how refreshing it is to re-read Mr. A. P. 
Herbert’s After the Battle, a monument of clear-headed and 
cumulative indignation in which ‘‘ The beaming General and 
the soapy praise ”’ are finally disposed of : 

We who must mourn those spaces in the Mess, 
And somehow fill those hollows in the heart, 

We do not want your Sermon on Success, 
Your greasy benisons on Being Smart. 

It would have been appropriate, we think, to have included 
one of the present Poet Laureate’s finest pieces, his 1914. 


MAETERLINCK’S HAPPY ANTS 


The Life of the Ant. By Maurice MArrTer.inck. 
by Bernarp MIALL. Cassell. 6s. 


This is the third volume in M. Maeterlinck’s trilogy of the 
social insects. It is not the best, though perhaps if it had appeared 
before the other two it would have been as delightfully surprising 
as The Life of the Bee was to many readers when it was translated 
into English many years ago. The material in The Life of the Ant 
is actually more varied and better for M. Maeterlinck’s purpose, 
and no doubt for that reason he left it to the end. But his 
method wears thin when he writes at any length on one subject. 
He asks the same questions with the same limpid ease—what is 
instinct? what is consciousness? what is destiny. He draws 
the same parallel between human and insect societies; he 
goes on marvelling among Lilliputians who are _ regrettably 
ignorant of his visit. What, at the end of all his voyages, 
has he discovered about the little people? First, their intelligence, 
which others have called instinct; second, an altruism and 
““a sense of the collective”; third (in the case of the ants), 
happiness. The last may surprise even M. Maeterlinck’s more 
insistent admirers. Bismarck once said that ‘‘the ants are 
happy because they work,” but he was thinking more of work 
than of ants. M. Maeterlinck has found his Utopia : 

With us, happiness is mostly negative and passiv e, ¢ and is hardly 


perceived except as the absence of unh: uppiness; in the ant it is 
before all things positive and active. Physically, organicé ally, 


Translated 


the ant cannot be happy unless she is giving happiness “to those 
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Walter de la Mare 
ON THE EDGE DESERT ISLANDS 


A New Book of Short Stories With decorations by Rex WuHIsTLER 
Times LirERARY SUPPLEMENT: ‘Strangeness and Weexk-Enpd Review: ‘A jewel among books.’ 
beauty, quiet and fear... the author’s book of OssErRvER: ‘A miscellany like this, which no 
terrors. A fearful joy will certainly not be missed other living man could have written, is to be 
here.’ ; 10s. 6d. net. welcomed with gratitude.’ ats. net. 


Siegfried Sassoon 


MEMOIRS OF MEMOIRS OF 
AN INFANTRY OFFICER A FOX-HUNTING MAN 


Spectator: ‘A great book in its self-revelation, Sunpay Times: ‘It possesses that peculiar magic 

sincerity, and commonsense.’ Third Large Im- which will endear any kind of book to any kind 

pression. 75. 6d. net. of reader.’ Ninth Impression. 75. 6d. net. 
Bound in Leather. 10s. 6d. net. Bound in Leather. 10s. 6d. net. 


Large-paper edition, illustrated by William Nicholson. 
2i5s. net. 


Whistler by JAMES LAVER 


Spuere: ‘A landmark . . its judgments are shrewd, its style is a continuous delight . . fiction could 
offer nothing more fantastic or absorbing.’ Eventnc STANDARD: ‘Good criticism, enriched with 
lovely reproductions.’ 22 Illustrations in collotype. 155. net. 








The Two Carlyles by OSBERT BURDETT 
Haro p Nicorson, in the Daily Express: ‘Admirable. . Carlyle’s story told without ambiguity or bias.’ 
155. net. 


William Windham by R. W. KETTON-CREMER 
HIS EARLY LIFE AND DIARIES 


AUGUSTINE BirRELL, in the Nation: ‘He was par excellence the great country gentleman of his period . . a 
book that can be praised with truth and read with pleasure.’ 155. net. 


The Reconstruction of India by EDWARD J. THOMPSON 


SpecTATOR: ‘Just such a fair, well balanced, and compelling book as the situation demands. No 
praise can be too high.’ 10s. 6d. net. 


— 


French Justice by MANUEL VALDES 
d SEVEN MONTHS UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH 


OsserveER: ‘A truly poignant story. . If French authority has an answer to the book, it will be wise not 
to withhold it.’ gs. net. 


d The Biological Basis of Human Nature 
by PROFESSOR H. S. JENNINGS 


e A comprehensive account of the modern study of genetics. Professor Jennings does for Biology what 
d Professor Eddington has done for Physics. 155. net. 
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ly its beginnings to its brilliant services during the War. . Ciphers, invisible inks, ruses and masquerades 
S, splash the pages with colour and adventure.’ Maps and Diagrams. Second Impression. 18s. net. 


“ The Real War by LIDDELL HART 


re New SratesMAN: ‘Incomparably the best short history of the war that has yet been written.’ JOHN 
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around her. ... She has no other joys than the joys of duties 

accomplished. . . . She lives in happiness, because she lives in all 

that lives around her, because all live in her and for her, as she lives 

in all and for all. 
We want to be happy, but we can’t be happy—because, 
M. Maeterlinck explains, our stomachs are still our own. The 
ant has a larger stomach from which it feeds its fellows, and this 
communal act of eating and giving is the source of happiness. 
Giving food is indeed the chief pleasure of the working ants, 
which are sexless, and M. Maeterlinck compares this act of inter- 
course with human love. The honey-cask ants even swell their 
stomachs to a dozen times their natural size with honey, and 
hang in rows from a cellar-roof like gourds, waiting to be tapped ; 
they presumably are the happiest of all. When one of them falls, 
it either bursts, or is left to die, when its stomach, the only 
valuable part of it, is neatly amputated and taken away. 

M. Maeterlinck’s standard of happiness is not our own, though 
for anyone who wants to be an ant his last chapter is no doubt 
attractive. But surely “ efficiency’ would have been a better 
word than “happiness”? to describe the organisation of the 
formicary? The ants are perfect communists, working together 
in a society that may number many thousands with a marvellous 
competence, wasting nothing and doing nothing except for the 
general good. Two examples of ingenuity which cannot be 
matched in any other insect society may be given: the cultivation 
in the formicary of infinitesimal mushrooms which supply all 
the nourishment required, and the sewing together of leaves with 
the silk of a cocoon which is used as a shuttle by two rows of 
ants on opposite sides of the “join.” Three-quarters of 
M. Maeterlinck’s book is expository, and for this we may be 
thankful. He writes with an admirable simplicity and terseness 
which professional entomologists would do well to copy. The 
standard books on ants are mostly quite unreadable. Wheeler is 
appalling; Forel and Lubbock are better, but they lack 
descriptive power, and devote too much space to experiments 
which though important are interesting only for their conclusions. 
Amateurs of the subject will find that Maeterlinck’s Life of the 
Ant and Forel’s two-volume Social World of the Ants, read 
together, give the most information and enjoyment. Forel 
philosophises charmingly at times, but he leaves the ant’s soul 
to look after itself. Maeterlinck’s book, in spite of its rather 
over-solemn groping after truths, is a remarkably vivid and 
condensed piece of writing. 


THE DIVIDED WAY 


The Conquest of Happiness. By Berrranp Russet. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
The Philosophy of the Good Life. By Cuartes Gore. Murray. 


10s. 6d. 


Dr. Gore need not complain that he is here yoked together 
with an unbeliever, for it is not unequally. The two books 
before us supplement and correct each other. The acuteness 
and wit, tinged with cynicism, of Mr. Russell are balanced by 
the ripe scholarship and large vision of Dr. Gore. It is good 
to see two of the finest minds of our time applying themselves, 
not to those abstract questions that so easily lead astray men 
of ability, but to the fundamentals of human well-being; and 
since that is first which is natural, and afterwards that which 
is spiritual, let us first notice Mr. Russell’s book. 

There have been times recently, as in Sceptical Essays, 
when Mr. Russell seemed to be dallying with a thousand 
questions and to be trifling with the powers that had helped 
to create modern logic. In this book he is again concen- 
trated. In it the same critical powers are applied to human 
happiness that were formerly given to transfinite numbers. 
What is astounding is that one who has lived so long in the 
realm of abstractions should have retained so vivid a sense of 
the common pleasures—he holds that one of the secrets of 
happiness is to keep in touch with Mother Earth, for ‘‘ those 
(pleasures) that bring us into contact with the life of Earth 
have something in them profoundly satisfying.’’ He knows 
the wonder of romantic love: “‘ A man who has never enjoyed 
beautiful things in the company of a woman whom he has 
loved has not experienced to the full the magic power of 
which such things are capable.’’ Even the pleasures that can 
be derived from a meal are described with great zest. There 
are no abstractions here. Happiness is treated as an end 
that can be won by straightforward thinking. It is not to be 
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regarded as a gift from the gods, granted to some and denied 
to others. It is true, however, that happiness is found by 
some men in the most unpredictable pursuits, for instance, 
collecting shells or stamps; Mr. Russell acknowledges to a 
collection of rivers. But general rules can be given for 
attaining happiness, and very excellent rules they are. He 
has no doubt that a man ought to seek as much happiness for 
himself as is consistent with the happiness of others; and he is 
clear that the bar to happiness is frequently economic. 

It is over these rules that transition may fitly be made to 
Dr. Gore’s book. For every now and then Mr. Russell has a 
tilt at religion, e.g. ‘‘ Our nominal morality has been formu- 
lated by priests and mentally enslaved women.” Yet his 
rules for happiness are only intellectual formulations cf what 
have been for two thousand years the practical precepts of 
Christianity. The trouble over happiness is not that people 
have not known the rules but that they have not chosen to 
apply them, preferring excitement to a contented mind and 
rejoicing in their melancholy. If it were not that his know- 
ledge of theology and history is inferior to his knowledge of 
mathematics and psychology Mr. Russell could not but be 
aware of the fact. He falls foul of Dr. Gore’s charge, ‘* Those 
who stand out in current literature as the critics and 
repudiators of the Christian tradition so often appear to have 
confined their study of Christianity to the theology .. . of 
their grandmother Lois or their mother Eunice.’’ Mr. Russell 
is rightly in revolt against the Puritanism of his youth; he 
has told us that he gave up the religious quest at an age when 
he could not possibly have pursued it seriously. Had he 
possessed the sane religious outlook of Dr. Gore things might 
well have been different. 

As an example of what we mean, let us take the funda- 
mental rule of happiness as Mr. Russell conceives it. A man 
‘* must learn to transcend self, and in so doing to acquire 
the freedom of the Universe.’”’ ‘‘It is in such profound 
instinctive union with the stream of life that the greatest joy 
is to be found.’? What else is this but Christian dying to 
live or Islamic submission to the will of God? Take again 
this ‘‘ secret of happiness,’’ ‘“‘ Let your interests be as wide 
as possible, and let your reactions to the things and persons 
that interest you be as far as possible friendly rather than 
hostile ’?: a greater than Russell said, ‘‘ Bless them that curse 
you.”’ Again, ‘‘ the happiness that is genuinely satisfying is 
accompanied by the fullest exercise of our faculties and the 
fullest realisation of the world in which we live ”’; this is not 
only good Aristotelianism, but is known to every child in the 
Church of England who fulfils its station and its duties. The 
bars to happiness, envy and fear of public opinion, to which 
Mr. Russell gives two chapters, are to be found censured in 
any manual for self-examination. Mr. Russell also gives his 
own catalogue of sins, just like St. Paul, only the content is 
different. Finally, the root cause of unhappiness is thus 
described: ‘‘ You may observe in the eyes of the apes... 2 
strange strained sadness. . . . On the road to evolution they 
have lost their way. . . . Something of the same strain and 
anguish seems to have entered the soul of civilised man.” 
This is precisely what theologians call the Fall of Man, 
because they are bound to use terms understanded of the 
people. The root cause of unhappiness and sin is the 
disparate rate at which the sex and ego instincts have grown 
as compared with the herd instinct. It is the strongest 
** evidence ’’ which could be given for Christianity that an 
unbelieving sceptic working with his unaided reason should 
come to the same conclusions as Dr. Tennant and Dr. N. P. 
Williams. 

The great difference between Mr. Russell and Dr. Gore 
lies in the historical background on which Dr. Gore’s scholar- 
ship is set. Ultimately it is the difference between the 
Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge and the school of Literz 
Humaniores at Oxford. In consequence Mr. Russell looks for 
the reform of our present ills in a future Utopia; Dr. Gore m 
a movement “ back to Christ.”? Dr. Gore is bound to disarm 
critics by his frank admission of the evils incidental to 
religion. ‘‘ We have to accept the fact that, almost all the 
world over, the ‘ natural religions ’ are ceremonial and non- 
ethical. They are divorced from morality, and_ often 


pesitively immoral.” Dr. Gore also inspires confidence that 
he is likely to know what is the really good life because he 
has examined so many that are not. The greater part of his 
book is a searching survey of the moral ideals of Persia; 
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by John van Druten 
author of YOUNG WOODLEY 





A WOMAN ON 
HER WAY 7/6 net 


ARNOLD BENNETT (Evening Standard) says: ‘In 
narrative-skill and breadth of handling it is an advance 
on the excellent ‘ Young Woodley.’ ”’ 


SHEILA KAYE -SMITH (Sunday Express) says: ‘* One 
characteristic is the excellence of the dialogue. .. . It is 
brilliantly done . . . alive, amusing, inconsequent or 
impressive, yet always natural.’’ 


The Times says: ‘‘Mr. van Druten’s new novel is long 
and crowded, and inspired by an unfaltering vitality.”’ 


The New Statesman says: ‘‘A unique achievement .. . he 
has succeeded in creating a romantic character in 
‘Bloomsbury’ .. . limpid sincerity . . . rapidly and 


vigorously written.’’ 


The Manchester Guardian says: ‘‘In these accomplished 
pages Mr. van Druten gives a veracious picture of the 
Bohemians of Grosvenor Square . . . his dialogue thrills.’’ 





“YOUNG WOODLEY ’’—the novel, now 3/6 
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India, Asia, Greece and Israel. He is insistent that he is only 
following the authorities in these fields, and yet the survey is 
such as only a man of his wide reading and synthetic grasp 
could undertake. For Zarathustra Dr. Gore has a high 
admiration. His teaching “ is of even startling significance. 
For him there is no way of fellowship with God by charms or 
sacrifices, but only by the way of likeness to God.’’ Dr. Gore 
holds the Buddha in veneration, tempered by abhorrence for 
his principle of enlightenment. Hinduism, as a moral system, 
alone meets with whole-hearted disapproval. China is 
approved in so far as she had a “ traditional doctrine of a 
divine order to which man must conform or he will perish.”’ 
Dr. Gore censures Mohammedanism for diluting the pure 
milk of morality with the water of this world. Its success 
‘* appears to be due to the essential defectiveness of its moral 
claim.’’ The name of Plato is “‘ perhaps the grandest name 
in the history ... of moral philosophy,” yet Dr. Gore 
shivers at the severity of his regimentation, and his failure 
to realise ‘‘ what the love of man and woman can be, or the 
giory of the home, or the power of the mother’s love as the 
very root and inspiration of the good life.’’? But he surely 
errs in seeking something better in Judaism. Noble Jewish 
teachers there always were, but the “‘ sublimated sensuality ”’ 
of Greece is infinitely preferable to the fanatical virtue of the 
Chosen People. Judaism is valuable only as a preparation 
for Christ. In Jesus Dr. Gore finds the apex of moral 
teaching. He clearly taught that “ there is no real love of 
God which does not find expression in the deliberate service 
of men.”’ 

The rest of Dr. Gore’s book consists of reflection upon this 
historical survey. He comes to the conclusion that the only 
systems which can commend themselves to thinking men are 
those collectively summed up as ethical monotheism, and of 
these he regards Christianity as the crown and glory. He is 
almost Kantian in his belief that ‘‘ we find in men. . . the 
sense of an absolute moral obligation to observe a law of 
conduct believed to be divine, and corresponding to this 
obligation a sense of freedom to obey the law.’’ Butler is 
also restored to something of his former glory. Finally, 
Dr. Gore treats those fundamental questions of the relation 
of time to eternity and of freedom to determinism, of which 
this much can be said, that he illuminates the inscrutable as 
well as is possible. 


THE REAL PEPYS 


Pepys: His Life and Character. 
Heinemann. 2ls. 


By Jonn DRINKWATER. 


Mr. Drinkwater has accomplished with consummate skill the 
task which he has set himself in this book: ‘“ To present a 
portrait combining in one figure the Pepys known to his own 
generation as a distinguished civil servant and a connoisseur 
of liberal tastes, and the Pepys known to later ages as a Diarist 
of unique attractions.” This was work which needed doing, 
but it required a competent hand to do it well. Much has been 
written around the Diary itself, and Dr. Tanner’s researches 
have restored and, indeed, enhanced the reputation as a naval 
administrator which Pepys enjoyed in his own time. But it is 
a remarkable fact that no such synthesis as Mr. Drinkwater 
makes here has yet been attempted. There was obviously room 
for it. The famous Diary covers less than ten years out of the 
seventy years of the life of a man who played a distinguished 
part throughout a decisive period of English history. It is more 
than time that his life and character should be brought into due 
perspective. Making dexterous, but admirably restrained, use 
of the Diary and of the not excessive material otherwise available, 
Mr. Drinkwater in this book, written in Pepys’s own house at 
Huntingdon, presents a portrait which convinces the reader of 
its verisimilitude. 

It is a portrait singularly different from the conventional 
figure. Samuel Pepys belonged to an age of transition, when 
Elizabethan London had not yet disappeared in the Great 
Fire following the Plague. As a boy he saw Charles I. beheaded 
in Whitehall. He began his Diary the night before Monk crossed 
the Tweed. As secretary to Montagu he proclaimed the 
Restoration to the Fleet, and was aboard the ship that brought 
Charles II. to his own again. He survived by fifteen years the 
downfall of James II. Such times, no doubt, favoured rapid 
rises and as rapid falls; but they were also times which tested 


reece 


a man’s merits. The tailor’s son, however well befriended, 
who prospered steadily through them, who as a naval admini- 
strator enjoyed the confidence of kings, who a century and a half 
later was rated by Macaulay as “the ablest man in the 
Admiralty,” was evidently a man of no mean parts. In 
Mr. Drinkwater’s words : 

it was by no means merely an amusing little man who faced a hostile 

House of Commons in a national crisis, and by native ability 

compelled them to listen for three hours to an unanswerable defence 

to charges of almost capital gravity. On the contrary, this was a 

man of great talent, judgment and courage, fortified by years of 

clear-sighted industry. 

Pepys’s biographer here, in fact, rescues the Diarist from his 
Diary. He stresses the easily missed point that to read the 
Diary with an indulgent smile is to overlook the fact that it really 
is a great Diary, and the implication that its author had some 
elements of greatness. Pepys was a man who, sticking to his 
office throughout the Plague, “ displayed that most admirable 
courage of a man who is desperately afraid to do a thing and 
does it.”” He had no less moral courage. He showed it when, 
out of sheer friendliness to the man who had put his foot on the 
first rung of the ladder of prosperity, he wrote to Sandwich 
to reprove him for conduct which was bringing him into ill favour 
at Court. Mr. Drinkwater cuts deep into his subject. He is 
clearly right when he says that to see the Diary as a mirror of 
our own amiable weaknesses is to be gravely mistaken. Pepys’s 
real weaknesses were not amiable; and the debonair manner of 
the Diary should not obscure the fact that he knew them for 
what they were. They were ‘“ the troubled elements in a man of 
courage and integrity . . . the stuff of the universal tragedy. 
That Pepys writes about it lightly does not really lighten it.” 
The shade of Pepys owes his biographer a debt of gratitude. 
By raising the Diarist to his true stature Mr. Drinkwater has 
made him more deeply mortal and more sure than ever of 
immortality. 


UNROMANTIC AUSTRALIA 


Australia. By W. K. Hancock. 
Benn. 15s. 


In the important matter of time Professor Hancock is as 
fortunate as he could be. His book is the latest number in a 
famous series and one of the best. It appears at a moment 
when Australia is labouring through a financial and social 
crisis, by reason of which the attention of Britain and the 
world is engaged by the affairs of the Commonwealth in a 
degree unknown since the making of the federal union thirty 
years ago. The opportunity could not have been better, and 
the author of this most competent survey has known how to 
seize it. 

Australia is a commonwealth based originally upon wool, 
and, as Professor Hancock puts it, the authentic founder of 
its independence was John Macarthur, who in 1796 began his 
experiments in sheep-breeding. When in 1822 the wool from 
his sheep was judged equal to the finest Saxon, Macarthur’s 
victory was assured, and with it the future of the country. 
There is, in Professor Hancock’s view, only one Australian 
worthy of being linked with this invaluable pioneer—William 
Farrer who in 1886 achieved his first triumph in pedigree 
wheat. Between Macarthur and Farrer lies the romantic 
century of Australian exploration, settlement and develop- 
ment, the story of which Professor Hancock condenses into 
four fascinating chapters. It is a record of alternating con- 
fidence and disillusion. The geography of the continent 
proved to be an enormous disappointment. The early 
explorers could not believe that the waters they knew did 
not imply the existence of a great river system and a vast 
inland sea. As for the social beginnings of the colonies— 
such as the cruel handicap of the penal settlements and the 
policy of land monopoly under which less than a hundred 
men secured the ownership of 8,000,000 acres—it would at 
least be true to say that they made a mass of difficulty such 
as no other British dominion has had to overcome. Professor 
Hancock discusses the question of the convict community 
without dogmatism, though he throws in a little irony when 
he touches on the tendency of Australian writers to idealise 
their national origins. He is remarkably interesting when 
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describing the transition from the genteel settlers of the first 
two generations, with their nostalgic feeling for the Mother 
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PLATO'S 
BRITANNIA 


By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


CROWN 8vo. 
















|| “A wise, witty and wholly good-tempered book 
|| which, while | foresee myself distributing it lavishly 
| — this Christmas, | have earmarked for my own shelves.” 

—PUNCH. 
“ Socrates visits London and discusses what he saw 
| there. His analysis of the English mind is witty 
and illuminating."—eEveRYMAN. 


_ THE THINGS THAT 
| ARE NOT CAESAR'S 


By JACQUES MARITAIN 
Translated by J. F. SCANLAN 
LARGE CROWN. 











The cleavage steadily widens between the post- 
fy, Christian ideal of scientific humanism and the 
i|| Catholic conception of a spiritual order maintaining 
Mm ahierarchy of values. That these polarities should 
| stand out clearly defined—obscured by no ignorance, 
sentimentalism, or sectarian interest—is the main 
| purpose of this tremendously challenging book. 
| For this English edition the distinguished author has 
| specially written a long Preface. 

| 

| 







A MONUMENT 
_ TO ST. AUGUSTINE 


| Essays on his Age, Life, and Thought 


DEMY 8vo. 












By M. C. D’ARCY, S.J., MAURICE BLONDEL, 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON, ETIENNE GILSON, 
JACQUES MARITAIN, C. C. MARTINDALE, $S.J., 
ERICH PRZYWARA, S.J., JOHN-BAPTIST REEVES, 
O.P., B. ROLAND GOSSELIN, E. I. WATKIN. 


“ A remarkable tribute.”"—New STATESMAN. 


“ Sympathetic and inspiring commemoration.” 

| —SUNDAY TIMES. 
|| “No more appropriate monument could have been 
devised.” —ogsserver. 

“ Admirable . . 










. attractive . . . briiliant.” 
—SPECTATOR. 
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NEW 
CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKS 


“A book that ought to queen 
the Christmas lists.” 


How It Happened 


By RHODA POWER 


Royal 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Illustrated with lino-cuts by Miss Agnes Miller Parker. 
“Miss Rhoda Power recounts for the willing and 
fascinated listener (any child who listens will be more 
willing than Barkis and sure of enchantment) the 
initial events of this round earth as folk-tales and 
primitive peoples know them. Her narrative style is 
deft and sagacious. Her purpose beautifully clear, but 
never intrusive. It is a book that ought to queen the 
Christmas lists for a wise nursery.” —The Observer. 


Ten Medieval Studies 
By G. G. COULTON 


Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. met. 
A reprint of former essays intended to defend the 
moderate Anglican position against the misrepresenta- 
tions of writers who disparage modern civilisation in 
comparison with a fen imaginary and unhistorical 
idea of medieval life. 


Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes 
Slaves of Passion 


By LILY B. CAMPBELL 


With 14 plates in collotype. Demy 8vo. 165. net. 
A study and analysis of the four great tragedies in the 
light of what can be discovered about the thought 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries and their theories 
concerning the passions. 
Miss Campbell is the author of Scenes and Machines 
on the English Stage during the Renaissance, which was 
published in 1923. 


Constitutional Documents 
of the Reign of James I, 
A.D. 1603—1625 


Edited, with an historical commentary, by 
J. R. TANNER 


Royal 8vo. 185. net. 

A companion volume to the editor’s Tudor Constitu- 
tional Documents, which is now generally recognised as 
the standard source-book of the period. 

A full historical commentary explains each document 


quoted. 
English & Norse 
Documents 


relating to the Reign of Ethelred the Unready 
By MARGARET ASHDOWN 


Demy 8v0. 165. net. 
The nucleus of this volume is an edition of the Old 
English Battle of Maldon, and an attempt to estimate 
the literary and historical value of the m. The 
volume further aims at showing, through the use of 
material for a limited period, how Norse literature 
may throw light on English history. The material 
presented also suggests a comparison between English 
and Norse methods of historical writing, in prose 
and in verse. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
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Country, to the “‘ independent Australian Britons ”’ of the 
mid-nineteenth century. More than any other the Australian 
colonies became the home of settlers who had fled from the 
urban misery and village tyranny of the England that was 
aroused by the Chartists, and some effects of this may be 
seen in the temper of colonial nationalism. There is nothing 
better in the volume than Professor Hancock’s account of the 
stages and varieties of Australian nationalism, with their 
surprising results in party politics, from Alfred Deakin’s 
confident Liberalism to the Labour Nationalism stiffened 
and afterwards broken by Mr. W. M. Hughes. 

Australian federal and provincial affairs are wholly un- 
known territory to the immense majority of English readers. 
Professor Hancock is a brilliant guide. In a chapter on the 
shifting balance of the Constitution he sets forth the main 
problems of federation in the Commonwealth as they affect 
the six States. His analysis of the immigration problem is a 
salutary corrective for those who believe, or hope, that there 
is full salvation in Empire settlement as a formula. We get 
here the plain facts about soldiers’ settlement, about the 
scare connected with an alleged Italian invasion, about the 
determination of British immigrants to ‘‘ seek the pleasant 
lands of temperate Australia,’’ and those vast open spaces in 
which, paradoxically enough, ‘‘ there is little room ’’ for the 
settler. Equally conclusive, and even more topical, is the 
brief history and exposition of Protectionism in Australia. 
For candidates in our approaching general election there 
could be no more excellent piece of education than a reading 
of Professor Hancock on the tariff and the Australian 
standard of living. 

Australian democracy makes a complex puzzle for the 
British observer. Its State paternalism was formerly known 
as “‘ Socialism without doctrines.’’ Its basis could not have 
much less to do with Socialist theory or sentiment, while 
its Trade Union policy, says Professor Hancock, was aimed 
at equality and has attained rigidity. Its standard of the 
high average has been maintained so far by means of an 
astonishing disregard for economic reality, and there can be 
few revelations of the near future more interesting than the 
one which Australia will undoubtedly make in respect of its 
industrial and financial system and the obligations associated 
with it. Professor Hancock has found the developments of 
democracy, political and economic, so absorbing that he was 
impelled to devote a good half of his book to them. Not 
many of his readers will wish his treatment of these aspects 
of the subject to be curtailed, but they will regret that his 
plan has involved the neglect of other themes. For instance, 
we would give much for a description by this accomplished 
critic-interpreter of the community as it is to-day—the social 
life of ‘‘ the divine average,’’ the Australian at work and 
play, the school, the club, and the church. Professor 
Hancock closes with a chapter on the literary and artistic 
influences of the Commonwealth, but he resists the tempta- 
tion to depict the Australian mind. 


IN DARKEST FARMLAND AND THE 
WAY OUT 


The Future of Farming. By C.S. Orwin. Oxford University 
Press. 5s. 

There is no shrewder observer of the agricultural position 
than Mr. C. S. Orwin, Director of the School of Agricultural 
Economics at Oxford; he retains active association with the 
land even in these days when he is a very necessary member 
of committees, tribunals and other bodies that meet to 
diagnose the complaints from which agriculture is suffering. 
Tt follows that when he puts his vigorous pen to paper the 
views that he sets down are worth more than passing con- 
sideration, for he writes as farmer, land agent, research 
worker and student, and he is looking from the times that 
are to those that lie before us. 

He sees all our dangers—the passing of English wheat 
from the loaf and English barley from the beer, English wool 
from the cloth and, in a little while perhaps, English milk 
from the dairies. Already, as he reminds us, imported butter 
beaten up with imported dried milk and water is being sold 
as cream at a handsome profit. 

He infers from recent proceedings that the Committee of 
Imperial Defence are not concerned with keeping up a 
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standard of production at home, and he reflects wisely upon 
the natural tendency of man to find an easier source of live- 
lihood than is provided by the struggle with the land. He 
wonders whether England, for the first time in the world’s 
history, can show how to organise a purely industrial society 
upon orderly and permanent lines; ‘‘ notwithstanding the 
dependence upon a complementary organisation by societies 
she cannot control.’’ 

He remarks that in about sixty years four million acres 
have gone out of arable cultivation in England and Wales, 
and that when Free Trade was given to the country there 
were no organised external sources of the supply of corn and 
meat. He thinks that the farmer has nothing left to-day that 
is free from competition, with the exception of new milk and 
small fruit, but, in point of fact, both these industries are 
threatened, and it would be hard to find a small fruit-grower 
in the present year who can show profit. He confirms the 
statement made so often in this paper that the consumer gets 
no advantage of gluts, and that the curtailment of imports 
in certain circumstances would affect only the excess profits 
of middlemen. He does not look with favour upon Import 
Boards, but turns with some hope to an improvement in 
farming systems, and is not disposed to regard the present 
rotation systems as something that must not be altered. 

Quite clearly Mr. Orwin holds that the future of farming is 
with the man who can produce on a large scale and take the 
fullest advantage of mechanical means, and he quotes the 
success of men like John Prout and George Bayliss who, 
ignoring tradition, farmed prosperously for many years. But 
in order to have large-scale farming, to break up the hedge- 
rows where required, and to get the full advantages that a 
factory farm demands, he wishes to see the land nationalised, 
and it is here that many who cling to the traditional outlook 
will join issue with him. It is hard, however, to dispute his 
statement that the economic use of the land is independent 
ef anything so artificial as the boundaries of a private estate, 
particularly where mechanisation on a factory scale is 
indicated. When Mr. Orwin wrote The Tenure of Agricul- 
tural Land with Mr. W. R. Peel, his plea for nationalisation 
created a certain measure of resentment, and his revival of 
the plea at the present time will meet with very little 
approval, because nationalisation is part of the Labour 
Party’s programme, and most landowners have not forgotten 
their traditional allegiance to the Conservatives. 

But Mr. Orwin, from first page to last of his interesting, 
well-written book, is looking to the future, and is bringing to 
his survey of present-day conditions a measure of knowledge 
and experience that few of his critics can rival and none can 
exceed. He has outlined a future for farming along lines of 
a modernised agricultural practice capable of meeting 
economic conditions that have developed in the past few 
years. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Early Travellers in the Alps. 
Jackson. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. de Beer has given us an entertaining account of early visitors 
to the Alps, confining his attention to those who went there for special 
study of the terrain, geographical, botanical, meteorological, or for 
the amusement and exercise that mountaineering provides. Joachim 
von Watt, otherwise known as Vadianus, made the ascent of Pilatus 
in 1518; before the year 1528 Aigidius Tschudi of Glarus had wandered 
over the following passes: the Great St. Bernard, St. Bermadin, 
Furka, St. Gotthard, Lukmanier, Septimer, Spliigen, and St. Theodul ; 
and so, says Mr. de Beer, became the first tourist. The first narrative 
of an Alpine tour is that of Johann Stumpf of Zurich, who, for the 
purpose of collecting material for his Swiss Chronicle, published in 
1548, made a tour of the Valais. We are given an account of the 
tour, with the cost of drinks, meals, ete., illustrated by maps and 
views from the Chronicle. After that the names began to cluster, and 
the story concludes with the Alpine voyages of de Saussure, whom 
Mr. de Beer calls the greatest Alpine tourist. There is also a chapter 
on the Alpine baths, which, though esteemed therapeutic, seem also 
to have been the resort of fashion, 


By G. R. pe Beer. Sidgwick and 


Recollections of a Prisoner of War. Arnold. 


10s. 6d. 

The book is badly named. It sounds stationary and monotonous, 
whereas it is exactly the opposite. Lord Phillimore was an extremely 
restive prisoner of war, extremely ingenious too, and practically the 
whole of his recollections deal with a series of attempts to reach various 
frontier points and the preparations necessary for these ventures: 
He never succeeded, but his last attempt, at the end of hostilities: 
brought him by way of Galicia into Italy. His narrative is brisk an 
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VIVGIVSVSVISs 


The 
English Standard 


R. H. W. NEVINSON, in his recently published 

* Rough Islanders,” says that in respect of 
men’s clothes the English set a standard “ which 
Continental and American nations pant after in vain.” 


CHALIAPIN, too, said, when he arrived in London 
last week: “Now I do not bring suits here, but I 


take them away, because I know what British tailoring 
is worth.” 


Applied to their modest business, the Goss brothers 
would hardly be such egotists as to imply that Contin- 
ental and American men arrive out of breath in their 
eagerness to order Goss clothes. Nevertheless the 
Gosses are honoured regularly by “ New Statesman” 
overseas readers on a visit to this country. Several 
have been good enough to express the opinion that the 
Goss standard of workmanship and materials, moderate 
charges and really personal service, is good enough 
to satisfy the most exacting taste. 


Suits, even complete outfits, can be and are made at 
unusually short notice. A lounge suit costs from 
Seven Guineas, a dinner suit from Nine Guineas, 
an overcoat from Six Guineas. 


Home or overseas readers are warmly invited to put 
Goss to the test. 


CHRISTMAS ORDERS 


The Brothers Goss, in wishing their “*‘ New Statesman ”’ 
customers, present and future, a very happy Christmas, 
take the opportunity of saying that they have made 
special plans for executing “ eleventh-hour ” orders for 
delivery before Christmas, They hope that, even up to 
the last few days before the holiday, readers will not 
hesitate to ask them to do the almost impossible ! 


GOSS 


T. Goss and Company 


Tailors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street 


London, E.C. 1 
City 8259 


Opposite Post Office Station 
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| Samoa under the Sailing Gods. 


| flag. 


| Club and other places where free-lance men assemble. 





amusing, and deserves a high place amongst books of its class; and 
anyone who feels there is any prospect of his being placed in a similar 
plight should read it with close attention to the practical detail, which 
is highly instructive. 


By N. A. Rowe. Putnam. 15s, 
Mr. Rowe has written a curious, interesting and rather irritating 
book, combined of ancient history, personal experience, and political 
polemics. The government of Samoa by New Zealand under the 
Mandate is sharply arraigned and compared unfavourably with that 
of Dr. Solf, who for ten years administered Samoa under the German 
It is true that Dr. Solf was an exceptionally able and under. 
standing official, whom in any event it would have been difficult to 
replace. But even so it is quite clear that many of the errors com. 
mitted by the New Zealand Government and recorded by Mr, Rowe 
would be condemned by a field-anthropologist. Mr. Rowe has a 
sympathetic understanding of the Samoans, and many of his 
descriptions of native life are excellent. 


The Book of Fleet Street. 
10s. 6d. 


This volume of essays by twenty-nine of Pope’s friends has become a 
memorial volume to one of the best-loved frequenters of the Savage 
Many of the 
contributors give their impressions of the start in the Street; among 
these the best are Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Barry, Mr. Lynd, Mr. Neil 
Lyons, and Mr. Arthur Machen. The book is full of good stories, and 
its contributors include most of the more distinguished literary 
journalists of to-day. 


The Book of Martin Harvey. Edited by R.N.G-A. Walker. 10s. 

If you like a scrap-book here is an entertaining one ; it is to be hoped 
its success will be sufficient to embolden Sir John Martin Harvey to 
tackle the business of a full-length autobiography. His stories here 
of W. G. Wills and Canon Langbridge show how deftly he can turn a tale. 
The book is pleasantly produced, and no one interested in the modern 
theatre can afford to miss it. 


Edited by T. Micuaet Pore. Cassell, 


No Luggage. By Matacurt Wuitaker. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Here Mrs. Whitaker has repeated the success of her first volume. 
Her spare, symbolic method, her apparently cold intensity are once 
more exhibited in these short stories. Her work is not comparable 
to any recent work in English, though her deliberate understatement 
reminds us a little of Miss Pauline Smith’s work. This is a beautiful 
book, of rare and indisputable quality. 


Certain People. By Epirn Wnarton. Appleton. 7s. Gd. 


Mrs. Wharton is only at her best once in this book of stories—in the 
dreadful and fascinating variation on The Dance of Death, which she 


| calls After Holbein: it is a great little story, probably too true and 


uncomfortable to be greeted at all loudly in this self-cosseting age. 
A Bottle of Perrier is good—but a little too like a pastiche of a Hichens 
story; and in Mr. Jones, a study in the supernatural, Mrs. Wharton’s 
grip is slackened. But what mastery there is, even in her weakest 
work, compared with most of the work done by her juniors ! 


Important People. By J. H. Dowp. Country Life. 145s. 
It is difficult to guess Miss Brenda Spender’s age from the opening 


| sentence of her introduction to this delightful book of drawings: 


** In the time of our grandparents, this would have been an absolutely 


| unthinkable title for a book which so quickly gives itself away as 


being all about children.” The literary recognition of the excessive 
importance of children begins at least with Sandford and Merton, 
The Fairchild Family, the poems of Jane and Anne Taylor and Little 
Henry and his Bearer; with Lewis Carroll, Alice Meynell and Kenneth 
Grahame the angle of vision is altered—but none of these authors think 
of children as more important than they were to Mrs. Sherwood or 
Miss Edgeworth. Mr. Dowd’s lovely pencil drawings make this book 
one of the most attractive volumes imaginable. His children are 
important—free from sentimentality, pose, affectation or coyness. 
Caught in any and every position, these children are moving and 
speaking portraits, full of wise humour and imaginative sympathy. 


| Miss Spender’s little essays are a sadly inappropriate and indigent 


| The Corpse in Canonicals. By G. D. H. and M. Cote. 


companion for these rich drawings. 


Collins. 7s. 6d. 

It would be a pity if readers were deterred from reading what is perhaps 
the most ingenious of Mr. and Mrs. Cole’s detective stories, by the 
unfortunate flippancies of its opening chapters. After all, The Corpse 


| in Canonicals is in form not a fantasy but a story of actual life; and 


in actual life no village policeman would exclaim, on finding a dead 
clergyman in a garden, “ Lord save us, it’s a bleedin’ parson.” The 
murdered man was a rogue whose death enabled Superintendent Wilson 
to get to the bottom of a great many undiscovered crimes. The story 
moves swiftly and with variety ; our only complaint against its progress 


| is that there are rather too many supers—one undergraduate would 
| have been quite enough. 


| Thumbcap Weir. 


By Frances Gittmor. Douglas. 7s. 6d. 

This is a story of life among the fishermen of New Brunswick. It IS 
a highly specialised life, where passions run deep and the emotions 
are always uppermost. It is, indeed, amazing that with so much hard 
and constant work, and with so many dangers at their heels, the 
fishermen should have been capable of any feeling other than complete 
physical exhaustion. Perhaps it is enough to say of it, that if you like 
stories about New Brunswick you will like this one, for it is straight 
forward, reasonable, and eminently credible. There is not very much 
plot, but the love story of Gid Wyn and Debbie is realistically wove" 
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WHAT Is A The man who smokes Classic 
rr 3 will not know. Fora “ dottle” 
DOTTLE™ ? is that soggy little lump of un- 
smoked tobacco in the bottom of a pipe-bowl, which Classic 
never leaves. You see, this Classic tobacco is different. Its 
soft characterful flavour, its fragrant mellowness is yours, ‘til 
the last little disc of richly blended tobacco has been smoked 
. . « slowly, evenly, to the bottom of the bowl. For so good 
a tobacco, how reasonable the price ! 


A proportion of the advertising appropriation has been set aside to give - 
all Classic Curly Cut smokers a bonus. Particulars in every packet. 


“CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


2-0Z. TINS 1/83 I-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR JAR). 
Cohen, Weenen & Co., Ltd. 















Stop tent cote with | 
, INHALANT \\ 


s; Simply put a drop of“ Vapex ” on yo on your handkerchief 
.. and breathe the pleasant but powerfully antiseptic vapour 
“which rises from it. This vapour becomes stronger and 
stronger as you inhale. You can feel it penetrating all 
the passages of the nose and throat, fighting the germs, 
cleaiing the congestion, and thus making breathing easy. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 
Ss VL 56 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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THIS WEEK'S ANNIVERSARY. 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST. 


No. 8. OntNovember 24th, 1928, the Motor Lifeboat at New Brighton; 
on the Mersey, rescued 23 lives from the French steamer ‘‘ Emile Delmas,’ 
in a W.N.W. gale, with a very heavy sea. The Coxswain was awarded the 


Silver Medal for his gallantry. 
THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 106 YEARS. 
Over 62,000 lives rescued. 


11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/- TO-DAY, 
and by remembering the Life-Boats in your W i 
They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 
Tar Ear. or Harrowsy, Georce F. Sues, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


Li ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
fe-Boat satan 22, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C.2. 














Letters from Mary Goodbody 


A prescription for 
middle-age 








Dear John, 


Elsie tells me you're feeling a bit “pipped” about 
yourself. I gather from her letter that you’re not 
getting enough fresh air and exercise, and that you’re 
“ developing a paunch”—as she elegantly puts it. 

I wonder if you will allow an old woman to give you 
a little advice. It’s simply that you should go in for 
Vita-Weat in place of ordinary bread or toast. 
You've heard of it, of course—it’s that jolly scrunchy 
crispbread made by Peek Frean. You've no idea 
how happy it makes you feel inside, and how good 
it is for the figure—manly as well as feminine! 

You see, Vita-Weat contains no undercooked starch 
—just the whole of the wheat berry with all its good- 
ness. I’ve been taking it for two years myself, and 
my old indigestion has completely gone .... 


Vita-Weat 


RECO 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 
Cartons at 1{6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


MADE BY _ ea 
7 pEpk 
Oe 


Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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in with the descriptions of daily life and the struggle for existence. 
The style is pleasant enough, but inclined to prettiness, and the book 
is all a little too correct and too much on a dead level. Its chief merit 
lies in the fact that the author undoubtedly knows her background, 
but the story needs a vital spark to jerk it into life, and lacking that 
spark it fails to hold the imagination. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


EFORE mentioning the month’s records I should like 
B to draw attention to the recent recording of Verdi's 
*“* Requiem.”’ This magnificent work is only rarely to 
be heard, and it is particularly interesting to have a record- 
ing by Italian singers and the orchestra and chorus of La 
Scala, Milan (H.M.V., ten 12-in. discs, D 7205-7214). I 
strongly recommend their recording of one of the finest choral 
works in existence. 

There are several notable new recordings. One of the best 
is Mozart’s Quintet in G minor (K 516), played by the Léner 
Quartet (Col., four 12-in. discs, LX 61-64). This is in some 
respects the finest of Mozart’s chamber works, and it is 
worthily recorded. 

Another welcome addition to one’s library of musical 


masterpieces is Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 4 in G_ 


major, played by Wilhelm Backhaus and the London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald 
(H.M.V., four 12-in. red-label discs, DB 1425-1428). 
Mr. Backhaus is a clean honest player, and the Beethoven 
lover may buy this recording with confidence. 

Among Sir Edward Elgar’s works his Concerto for Violon- 
cello and Orchestra takes a high place, and I can recommend 
the recording by W. H. Squire and the Hallé Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Hamilton Harty (Col., four 12-in. discs, 
DX 117-120). A new recording of Schubert’s ‘‘ Unfinished ”’ 
Symphony No. 8 in B minor, by Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., three 12-in. 
dises, D 1779-1781), has merits and will be welcomed by the 
many admirers of the fine Philadelphia orchestra. 

Of miscellaneous orchestral recordings the most interesting 
is Brahms’s Academic Festival Overture, played by Willem 
Mengelberg and his Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestre 
(Col., three 12-in. discs, LX 58-59). The attractiveness of the 
record would have been improved if the superfluous side of 
the second disc had been given to something else than the 
Allegretto from Brahms’s Symphony in C minor, which most 
music lovers will possess complete. 

A charming record is that of the Rosenkavalier Waltzes, 
played by Bruno Walter and the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Col., one 12-in. disc, LX 60), and two other 
attractive records of lighter music are the Gingerbread 
Waltz and Witches’ Ride from Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel (H.M.V., one 10-in. disc, B 3654), and Saint-Saéns’s 
Danse Macabre, played by the Orchestre Symphonique and 
Philippe Gaubert of Paris (Col., one 12-in. disc, DX 121). 


* * * 


The chief operatic record is that of the Overture to 
Holbrooke’s Bronwen (Col., one 12-in. disc, LX 76), the 
“Cradle Song ”’ and Funeral March from Bronwen (Col., 
one 12-in. disc, LX 78) and Taliessin’s Song, Bran’s Answer 
to Mathlog, and the Bard’s Song from Bronwen (Col., one 
12-in. disc, LX 77). Personally, I find that Holbrooke’s 
music sounds rather like the names of the characters in 
Bronwen, but whether this is a great compliment or not I 
am not certain. 

The beautiful air from Gluck’s Alceste, ‘‘ Air d’Adméte,”’ is 
well sung by Georges Thill (Col., one 12-in. disc, LX 71), and 
on the other side is the ‘‘ Récit du Graal ’’ from Lohengrin, 
but it would have been better to have had an aria from 
another French opera. There is also a charming Mozart 
record by Miriam Licette, the ‘‘ Exultate-Alleluja,’’ and the 
air ‘‘ Thou, Oh Love” from Figaro (Col., one 12-in. disc, 
DX 130). Quite a good recording by Edward Hallard of 
‘““Arm, Arm, ye Brave,’’ from Judas Maccabeus (Edison 
Bell, one 12-in. disc, X 559), is also worth having. 


* * * 


There are one or two good choral records: ‘‘ For unto us a 
child is born ’’ and ‘‘ Glory to God,’”’ sung by the Philhar- 


monic Choir (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, D 1876), but I cannot 
tolerate the stunt singing of the Don Cossacks Choir, which 
to my mind spoils completely the old Russian folk-songs. 
“‘In Dulci Jubilo ” (Pearsall) and ‘‘ Legend ” (Tchaikovsky), 
sung by the Royal Choral Society, conducted by Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, on the other hand, are simply and straightforwardly 
sung. G. P. 


About Motoring 
ABOUT NEW ROADS 


OBODY can tour this country without noticing that 
local authorities are committing innumerable 
blunders wherever new roads are being laid out. 

Some of these blunders will be expensive in human life and in 
damage to property, as represented by vehicles; others will 
merely saddle posterity with heavy expenditure, which could 
have been avoided by a little foresight. It may be worth 
while to draw attention to a few very bad examples in the 
hope that here and there some local statesman will become 
articulate on his urban or rural council and eliminate 
mistakes from the local schemes. 


* * * 


The public taste and conscience are quite frequently out- 
raged by the bland ugliness of many new arterial roads and 
important highways, an ugliness thrown into high relief by 
the inevitable contrast with the loveliness and repeated 
surprises of ancient winding lanes in close neighbourhood. 
But what is the alternative? Motor transport of both 
passengers and goods has been definitely proved better than 
rail transport under certain conditions. It is door-to-door 
transport on a single loading and unloading; and as such it 
necessarily scores in economy, in safer handling, and some- 
times also in speed. These arterial roads must logically be 
regarded as superseding, not the country lane, but the steel 
railroad track. Nobody has ever ventured to pretend that 
the railroad is lovely, or can be lovely. There is a sense of 
majesty about the Flying Scotsman roaring along a flat 
track at seventy; there is an impression of conquest about 
convoys of lorries by day or even more by night; but neither 
the empty railroad track nor the empty arterial road can 
ever hope to compare in beauty with a Devon lane. We must 
do what little is possible to eliminate ugliness with both; but 
at the best we can do little. The great routes nationales of 
France were never lovely; they were mainly utilitarian; they 
served to transport Napoleon’s armies before railways 
developed; and by a fortunate accident they serve France 








BERLIOZ 
Symphonie Fantastique. Orchestre Symphonique de 
Paris under Piere Monteux. H.M.V. 12-in. G 276-81 
(Album), 8/3 each. 


BRAHMS 


Symphony No. 4 in E minor. Berlin State Opera 


Orchestra under Prof. Fiedler. Polydor. 12-in. 
P 358-63 (Album). 6/6 each. 
DEBUSSY 


Sonata for ‘Cello and Piano. Maurice Marechal (Cello) 
and Robert Casadesus (Piano). Columbia.  12-in. 
C 104-5. 6/6 each. 

SCHUMANN 
Symphony No. | in B flat major. Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under Dr. Stock. H.M.V. 12-in. G,492-5 
(Album). 6/6 each. 

Send a post card to-day for our November List. 
FULL STOCKS of INSTRUMENTS and RECORDS by the LEADING MAKERS 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. 
REFORMED INNS 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the AAR AAR AAA AA AA AA i A AA AEA 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. ARAB AB AB ABR AK AR ADA AIAK AAI AIR ARAB AAR ABA 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. I y AND 
ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High - class 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full particulars on request. Xmas 
—New Year parties.—Mrs. P. H. Rocrrs (Cookery diploma). Tel. 866. 
EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. Vegetarian Guest House. Warm, 4 R S 
sunny situation. Special Terms for Winter.—Mrs. Wynne. 
OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- Edited by DESMOND MacCARTHY 
hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest 
or comfortable holiday. 
ERNDOWN, DORSET. The Links Hotel (Pte.). Beautifully 
situated. South aspect. Residential winter terms 2} gns. ‘Phone: Ferndown 61. DECEMBER 
YE, SUSSEX. Monastery Guest House. Special terms for winter — 
months.—Phone 172, Proprietress, Miss EpcELt. Principal Contributors . 
OSEMARY,”’ Falmouth, two mins. sea, south aspect, would suit 
convalescent. Every attention, invalid cookery a speciality. —— from 2} gns. ) By 4 T O N S T R AC H E Y 
per week.—Apply Miss A. Kunegscu. 
OURNEMOUTH, Walsall House, Private Hotel, West Cliff. G. M. TREVELYAN 
— — a? service. Quiet situation. Special residential terms. 
*Phone 1926.—Miss L. STANLEY. 
DESMOND MacCARTHY 
RESTAURANTS 
ABINA’S HALL, 122 Baker Street, close to station. Courtyard M A R C U S C H EKE K E 
premises, open to the daylight. Excellent food and service. Lunches, 12 till 2.30. 
2s. Table d’héte or a la carte. Dinner, 6.30 till 8, 2s. 6d. Sundays, 12 till 3, 2s. 6d. 
MANY PAGES OF BOOK REVIEWS 
MELETTES as in France. Really nice food. Little dinner 
parties arranged in charming room. Open midday until midnight. Sunday evenings 
from 6 p.m.—Mrs. Coox, 12 Denman Street, next Piccadilly Theatre. ata. 
cin: caine One Shilling Net - Everywhere 
Postal Subscription — 14s. per annum 
SUBSCRIBER recommends with confidence Messrs. FOREMAN & 
Hitt—quite exceptional upholsterers. Suites made to any design. Loose covers, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C2 
curtains, draperies, etc.—Address, 47 Hollywood Road, South Kensington. 
Tel.: Flaxman 7643. 
'—LARMAaMAaMhhh hhh aas 
OROTHY CARTER, Iden, Rye, Sussex, packs her marmalade OREO OE OR OIE IO IO I I 
and jams for Xmas presents. Case of 12 marmalade 13s.; half case 7s. 6d. Case 
of 12 assorted jams 14s.; half case 8s. Carriage paid in England and Wales. 
PPLES FOR CHRISTMAS. The finest eating apple in the world 
ENGLISH COX’S ORANGE PIPPINS, from 15s. per 20 he case; 7s. 6d. 
init 10 a eae —- ae cash with order. Further particulars from Dept. 2, 
i 
sot Aico Stent o SMUUINNUNNTVNN ANUUUVULUNUULUTUUUUVUUSLOURUUEST TET 
ADY living on Dartmoor willing take charge of children. Good 


home with personal supervision, 2 gns. weekly.—JeFrrery, ‘‘ Shaughmoor,” Shaugh, 
Cornwood, Devon. 


HE WORLD’S WORST DISEASE IS PYORRHGEA. If you 
have it or fear it, write to the Secretary, PYORRHOSOL (Dept. 7), 165/7 Waterloo 
Road, S.E.1, for full free advice as to prevention and cure. 


OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- 


signs from 2 gns.—Write OsBornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
on stating shades desired —James STREET TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 


REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., 

Turned and Beautifully re- Tailored just like new by our expert staff. Turning 

Specialists since 1906. Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free 
estimate. We collect—Tue Lonpon Turninc Co., Dept. E., 54 Rosslyn Hill, London, 
N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 


THEATRE 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437). 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees betes th and Sat, at 2.30. 
Barry Jackson presen a 
“THE BARRETTS WIMPOLE STREET, 
by Rudolf Besier 
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‘TO ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEw STATESMAN 
it is necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One year post free . - 30s. od. 
Six Months ” - - 15s. od. 
Three Months ,, - - 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z. 
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The Importance of Stanley Baldwin By AUSTIN HOPKINSON = 
FROM REFERENDUM TO FREE HAND 
By RICHARD JEBB 
Policy in Palestine : By FREDA WHITE 
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RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH 
The Mochionte of Government 


By LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GERALD ELLISON, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
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Principles of Indirect Rule in African Administration. 
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JOURNALISM 
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well to-day for entirely different purposes. France is logical; 
she maintains her great roads as utilitarian highways; and if 
her people yearn for the sweet surprise of the winding lane 
they must travel sedately into Savoy. So England must 
reluctantly construct her great arteries for fast traffic; and 
we seek beauty in the West Country lanes. All we can do for 
the great arteries is to soften their stark outlines with great 
avenues of trees, set far back so that their drips shall not 
scoop potholes in the surface, and prevent covetous people 


from cluttering up dangerous crossings with garages and tea- 
shops and filling stations. 


* * * 


The chief blunders lie elsewhere. Not far from my house a 
four-mile length of road is being swiftly developed by the 
speculative builder. It is already a very busy highway, 
carrying three different public services of heavy motor 
vehicles in addition to busy local traffic, and an incessant 
stream of tourist cars, which jam it solid in the finer months. 
Not so long ago it was a coast lane, coupling a couple of 
fishing villages, both of which are expanding into large 
holiday resorts. The local councils have completely failed to 
envisage a day when this road will be far busier, for it is 
humanly certain that before long it will form a congested 
bottleneck on a great coast road. Consequently the local 
council has not exercised its powers with regard to the 
building line. Statesmanship would have insisted on leaving 
an 80-ft. strip for the traffic which must inevitably develop 
here. But the existing road is only 40 ft., and the tale of 
crashes and injuries along it is already tolerably formidable. 
Before many years have passed these same councils will be 
busy endeavouring to widen the roadway; and it may cost 
them a fortune, for they will be compelled to purchase a 
great deal of property; and in the interval some of the 
buildings will doubtless have swollen into vested interests of 
considerable value. People who control building must realise 
that a 40-ft. road in any busy county is a narrow road, as 
roads must be judged nowadays. There may be no urgent 
need for an 80-ft. road at the moment in many places where 
new roads are being planned; but as traffic continues to 
develop an 80-ft. road may shortly become imperative. And 
councils should think long and deeply before they coun- 
tenance building which limits them to a maximum width of 
40 ft. in ten years’ time. 


* * + 


It is, further, rather depressing to see so many councils 
erecting public lighting systems in new areas on short posts at 
the sides of the roads. Street accidents reach their peak after 
dark, allowing for a reduction of traffic at night, whereas 
road accidents fall away after dark. The increase in street 
accidents after dark is due to bad lighting. Bad lighting 
does not necessarily mean a deficiency of available candle- 
power; it is usually a question of false application of the 
available light. Powerful headlamps dazzle other road users; 
stumpy street lamps in turn dazzle the motorist. Where side 
lamps on low posts are the rule, the motorist entering an 
urban area from dark country roads is always dazzled and 
often keeps his headlamps in action. If lofty overhead lamps 
are employed, as in the borough of Hove, no dazzle effect is 
created, and the motorist gladly switches off his powerful 
headlamps; he could actually drive with a couple of tiny pin- 
point sidelamps. In the future important roads will infallibly 
be lit by lofty overhead lamps. But such lighting cannot be 
applied cheaply to a narrow road. In a narrow road there is 
no room for central islands to carry the lamp standards; and 
the overhead lamps would have to’ be suspended from ugly 
and obtrusive ‘‘ bridges,’”’ or alternatively from curved or 
rectangular “ gallows ” posts, which are at once more expen- 
sive and less seemly than straight central pillars. Thus the 
adoption of too narrow a road automatically entails a choice 
between a bad lighting system and an unnecessarily expensive 
lighting system. 


* * * 


Again, every road, wide or narrow, should be provided with 
a comfortable sidewalk for pedestrians and perambulators; 
and the sidewalk should be finished simultaneously with the 
roadway or in advance of it. Quite important councils, 
staffed by people who are not myopic local tradesmen, will 
construct a vast road at enormous cost, and leave the side- 
walks as strips of devastated areas for years after the motor 
road is complete. They will even plant their trees in the 
centre of the sidewalk. The pedestrian stumbles over heaps 
of rubbish on the sidewalk, fouls his boots in the mire of the 
sidewalk, blunders into trees on dark nights; and promptly 
takes to the motor track, where he is rammed by some car. 


Meanwhile, the trees drip on to the roadway and originate 
potholes in the costly surface. Such policies are inconceivably 
stupid. ‘ ‘ a 


Finally, the modern road should have a matt rather than 
a slippery surface. Any efficient road engineer can nowadays 
lay down a road which is tolerably skidproof without adding 
to its costs. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


R. SNOWDEN’S latest speech regarding War Loan 
M conversion would justify the conclusion that this is 
not so imminent as might have been inferred from 

his previous remarks. It is to be hoped that the conversion 
will not be put off too long, otherwise there is a danger of 
‘‘ losing the boat,” for if Mr. Snowden’s anticipation of an 
early trade improvement proves to be correct, money rates 
will harden. New York has been a little better, but the 
Continental bourses have displayed renewed weakness. The 
French financial scandals are greeted with grim amusement 
in the City, which recalls the recent explanation by the Bank 
of France that one of the reasons for the continuous gold 
imports into that country is the lack of confidence held there 
in foreign investments. The demand for gilt-edged issues 
continues, but the stags will get bitten one of these days. 
The rot in foreign rails, started by Lord St. Davids’ 
extremely pessimistic utterances, which were taken very 
seriously as he is the chairman of the Buenos Aires and 
Pacific, was stayed by a much more reassuring crop state- 
ment issued by the Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway. It 
need not be regarded as a foregone conclusion that none of 
these companies will pay interim dividends. The Buenos 
Aires and Pacific is in an exceptional position, owing to its 
having maintained its full 7 per cent. dividend last year; 
moreover, the smallness of its Ordinary capital compared 
with its prior-charge stocks makes the former more vulner- 


able to bad times. 
* * 


By a coincidence, the accounts of two of the leading motor- 
cycle companies have appeared at the same time. The 
Triumph Cycle Company, which has been passing through a 
poor period these last few years, now makes the pleasing 
announcement that its net profits have risen from £10,459 to 
£40,188. Although the dividend is only maintained at 5 per 
cent., £10,558 is placed to reserve as against nil last year, and 
the balance forward is increased from £6,510 to £17,122. It 
would appear as though the company’s new car has proved a 
success. Another well-known motor-cycle manufacturer, 
A. J. Stevens and Company, reports a net loss of £89,201, as 
compared with a profit for the previous year of £11,600. 
This company is following the example of the Triumph by 
going in for a car, and it remains to be seen if it will repeat 
its rival’s success. From the general point of view the 
increase in the number of makes of cars is to be deplored, and 
it is a pity these concerns cannot come together. Up to the 
war the Triumph Cycle Company was one of the most success- 
ful undertakings in the country and regularly rewarded its 
shareholders with bonus issues of shares. The additions to 
the reserve look as though the directors hope to continue that 
policy in due course. Incidentally, to denote the fact that 
cars are now a more important part of its business than 
motor-cycles, the company is changing its name from 
Triumph Cycle Company to Triumph Company. 


* * * 


In spite of the depression so prevalent throughout the 
world, the London market is holding up pretty well, and the 
feeling is gaining ground that the New Year will see better 
things. Some companies are actually managing to produce 
favourable reports. In addition to the Triumph Cycle 
already referred to, Strand Hotels shows increased _ profits, 
but this is not surprising when one bears in mind that it 1s 
affiliated to the J. Lyons and Company group. Tube Invest- 
ments reports an increased profit of £21,000, maintains its 
10 per cent. dividend, and increases its carry-forward. This 
is a very big concern, and its improved showing 1s 
encouraging. Then, Madame Tussauds reports a net profit 
of £49,066, which is an increase of £8,117 over the previous 
year’s figure, and in addition to maintaining the dividend at 
50 per cent. on the Deferred shares, gion a scrip bonus of 
like amount. It would be possible, of course, to mention 4 


number of unfavourable reports also, and as reports for some 
time to come will cover a period of severe depression, this 1s 
only to be expected; but the situation in China looks better, 
and if the same can ultimately be said of India, it is felt that 
A. Emit Davies. 


a trade revival may soon set in. 
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